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American Can Com 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 


It’s the whole 
pack her-- 


HEN she tries a new brand the 
Ss ve first time, what does she buy? 
One can. One single representative 
of all the thousands or millions of 
cans of that brand. 
But when she has opened and eaten, 
she forms her opinion of the brand 
then and there. She tests the entire 
pack by the one sample. 
Raw foods carry their own alibis in 
their appearance, and often in their 
prices. Canned foods are expected to 
be uniformly excellent, and should 
need no alibis. The safe rule is to 
pack as if each can were your whole 
pack; then every can will make and 
hold friends for you. 


pany Count on Canco Service to aid in the 


FIBRE production of canned foods the public 


will approve—canned foods of uniform 
quality. Do you know the breadth and 
thoroughness of Canco Service? 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CLARKSBURG, WA 


| * NEW PHILA 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The New Wheeling No. 60 four Spindle Closing 
Machine will operate in the canning plant at 
the rate of 140 cans per minute; 84,000 cans 
in a ten-hour day. 

The head is equipped with split taper Matrix ring to take 
care of cans out of round. Seaming head is interchange- 
able with Single Spindle Machine. Has four-roll head, with 
two first and two second operation seaming rolls. Equip- 
ped with single can feed disk and positive end feed. All 
main bearings are Timken Roller Bearings, lubricated with 
Dot high pecan grease system. 

Let us send you complete information. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 


last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Rennéburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


order. One inch mesh - 
efficent. 


percent sanitary. 


into any length conveyor. 


HERCU LES Sanitary FlexibleSteel @nveyor 


Used by — for every pur- 
pose: on sorting tables, scalders, 
washers, exhausters, etc. 


Made of best galvanized ribbon steel. 


Standard widths - 12, 18, 24, 30 inches - carried in stock. 
also half inch mesh. Strong, durable, labor saving and 
Runs _ smoothly, lies flat and does not climb the pulleys. 


Made up in one hundred foot rolls, or less. 
Extra cross wires supplied with each roll. 
it gives satisfaction - our customers tell us so. 


Manufactured by 


La Porte Mat & Manufacturing Company 


La Porte, Indiana 


Other widths, made to 


One hundred 


Can be easily taken apart and made 
We know 


Your dealer has it. 
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Pfaudler Vacuum Pan Saves The 
J. W. Allen Co., Chicago, $1283.10 
during 910 hours of operation 


Savings sufficient to pay 
a return of 284,% on total 
first cost of the equip- 


NIELSEN 
s 


Left, view of the Pfaudler Glass- 
Lined Vacuum Pan Equipment at the 
J. W. Allen Co., Chicago, Ill., which 
has saved this company considerable 
money. See text. 


THE PFAUDLER CO.., 


BOUT two years ago the J. W. 
Allen Co., Chicago, purchased a 

Pfaudler Glass-Lined Vacuum 
Pan, glass-lined preheater and eductor 
condensor with the object of improving 
the product and increasing production. 
‘In addition to accomplishing these ends 
this equipment has reduced the cost of 
manufacturing jam by about 21%, due 
chiefly to more effective use of labor. 


‘*The difference in unit processing costs 
of the Pfaudler Yacuum Process over 
open kettle cooking is $.0016 per pound, 
a cost reduction of 38%. The saving per 
batch is $1.76; this results from 1.25 
hours of operation on the Pfaudler Pan, 
and the saving per operating hour is there- 
fore ($1.76 : 1.25 hr.) about $1.41. 

‘*A total of 910 hours of operation, the 
present approximate operating hours of 
the pfaudler System, at this rate would 
give anet annual saving of $1,283.10, 
susficient to pay a return of 28.5% 
on the total first cost of the Pfaudler 
Equipment.’”’ 


Another important saving is to be found 
in an average increased yield of 5%, 
due, primarily, to the avoidance of fruit 
fiber disintegration. Working conditions 
also have been improved for two reasons: 


+ Summary of the facts + 


(1) There isno steam escaping into the 
air; hence less condensate on walls, ceil- 
ing and equipment, less dampness to 
cause rust and lower operating tempera- 
ture. (2) The manual lifting of fruit 
into kettles has been eliminated by suck- 
ing the contents of barrels direct into the 
preheater by vacuum. 


There are, of course, other advantages 
such as better color and flavor but due to 
lack of space they can be mentioned only. 
The significant fact is that Pfaudler 
Vacuum Processed products are better in 
quality and at the same time cheaper to 
produce! A complete copy of the report 
will be sent to all those sending in coupon 
below. 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 
C. ing Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send meacopy of the Nielson report 
(a) len Co., survey (b) 


Hudson Valley Pure Food Co.; survey (c) 
Catalog No. 693. 
With Title 
COMPANY ....... 
C- T. 5-7-28 


Canning Division, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS| 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices) New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 


: ihe United dtatcs 
| rinting Lith oOgrap WO. | 
olor Printin g eadquarters 
| CINCINNATI BALTIMORE, -BROOKLYN 
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THE 


\ “How Do You Keep Away 


- from ‘‘flats and sours’’? was asked a canning operator. 


CANNING TRADE 1 


“‘By the most rigid routine of cleaning’’, was his 
answer. 

This saving work is done so easily, quickly, and 
economically with 


that increasing numbers of canners are standardizing 
this cleaner for all their cleaning work. 


This cleaner quickly and gently removes all dirt and 
foreign matter without the slightest harm to canning 
equipment. 

Ask your supply man for 
‘“WYANDOTTE”’ 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Robins Skin Pump 


Lightning Box Sealer 


Enameled Buckets 
& Pans Numbered 
or Plain 


A. K. Robins & Co 


Lombard & Concord Sts. 


Open Process 
Kettle 


National Tomato Peeler 


Ayars Universal Filler 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 


For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Crate Covers 


Crates 
Our Own Make Robins Circle Steam Hoist Closed Retorts 
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the first essential 
successful purchase 


F YOU, Mr. Canner, had a satisfactory source of supply for every purchase you are called upon to 
make, what a pleasure your job would be. However, changing standards and methods of pro- 
duction make it difficult on some items. 
It has been our aim to have every user of Gibraltar Boxesa satisfied customer. We don’t claim we 
can make your boxes better than every other manufacturer—we never said ours was the BEST 
oa box made. We do guarantee to make a GOOD box—one that meets every test—made right and 
priced right. 
We have the plant facilities, the organization and the engineering ability to take care of your 
Corrugated Box requirements —with SATISFACTION insured. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO. , Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 


year. THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year- |. - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - ‘ 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, _.10 
ADVERTISING RatTES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
b5.00 BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


RE YOU INCLUDED AMONG THESE 100,000? 
(By Edward A. Kerr)—Canners, taken by and 
large, are not interested in what is called na- 
tional advertising, and neither are many of the supply 
men. National advertising has only an academic impor- 
tance for them, if even that. And many canners, per- 
haps the greater number of them, are not interested in 


‘ advertising at all. But we think that all canners and all 


supply men, whether they have an interest in the sub- 
ject of advertising at all, would be greatly interested 
in reading what Mr. Roger W. Babson has to say about 
national advertising in a recent number of Colliers. 


Of course you know, at least you know of, Mr. 
Babson. Not everybody agrees with what Mr. Babson 
has to say, but Mr. Babson has learned well to know 
that, in the language of Puddin’ Head Wilson, “it is 
this difference of opinion that makes a horse race.” It 
isn’t to the credit of any business man to speak scorn- 
fully of advertising, to dismiss it from attention with 
a shrug of the shoulder as if it could contain no pos- 
sible interest for him. Of course, not every business 
man is an advertiser in the sense that he buys space 
in the magazines at $7.00 an agate line, or in the news- 
papers at 20 cents an agate line. But every business 
man, no matter what his classification, is an advertiser. 
Unless he were an advertiser he couldn’t exist, for not 
to be an advertiser is to be utterly unknown, to be ut- 
terly inaccessible to the buyers to whom he would sell 
the things he has to sell; in a word, not to be an adver- 
tiser is to be without a name, a local habitation and 
abode. And don’t allow yourself to believe what Emer- 
son said about the man who would make a better 
mouse trap and all that; you may make the best mouse 
trap in all the world, but if you don’t tell the people 
that you do make such a mouse trap, and where it is 
made, you may be very sure that the world will never 
beat a path to your door. 

Mr. Babson makes this startling statement: “that 
the number of corporations showing deficits within the 
past few years has ranged from 40 to 50 per cent of 
the total reporting,” and this observation is even more 
interesting that “at the bottom of the heap are 100,000 
small concerns showing an average profit of only 


$95.00 a year apiece, but on the top of the heap are 200 
of the giant corporations averaging an annual profit 
of $15,000,000,” which gives us something to think 
about. “It isn’t that these leaders advertise because 
they are big,” says Mr. Babson, but rather they are 
big because they advertise.’ But read the article for 
yourself and save us the trouble of editing it. It’s 
very fascinating. It makes highly diverting reading. 
And we believe it is mostly true. 


In the canning industry the biggest houses are 
those that advertise. These houses were not always 
big, but advertising has made them big and extraordi- 
narily prosperous. Bad years come to the little can- 
ners and to the big canners, too. But a bad year for a 
little canner usually spells loss, often serious loss, but 
a bad year for a big, advertising canner merely ex- 
presses itself in terms of reduced volume and also of 
reduced profits. Of course, the advantage is always 
with the big canner who advertises. In the first place, 
he creates consumer demand, sends the people into the 
stores to buy the things he makes. He doesn’t de- 
pend upon the jobber nor the retailer to create demand 
for him. After all, it isn’t the business of the jobber 
nor the retailer to create demand, but only to supply it 
when it shall have been created—that’s all. It wasn’t 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox who said this, but she said some- 
thing like it—“advertise, and the people come to you; 
refuse to, and they leave you alone.” 

Now, little business doesn’t advertise, but big 
business always does. And little business is little busi- 
ness just because of that fact—that it doesn’t adver- 
tise; and, conversely, big business is big business be- - 
cause it does advertise. For instance, Mr. Henry Ford 
is an advertiser, perhaps one of the most successful of 
advertisers. And there’s Mr. General Motors, too. One 
doesn’t find Mr. General Motors hiding his light under 
a bushel. And perhaps these two are included among 
the 200 of the giant corporations averaging an annual 
profit of $15,000,000 apiece. And the non-advertisers 
are doubtless to be included among the large and 
formidable-looking hundred thousand who toil wearily 
throughout the live-long year and who find at the 
year’s end that they have made $95.00 apiece. Time 
was when little business seemed to have a chance, in- 
deed, actually did have a chance. But since big busi- 
ness appeared amongst us the chances of little business 
have been woefully reduced. Look around and see fcr 
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yourself—see the number of little businesses that are 
eagerly, almost imploringly, seeking the tender and 
merciful protection of big business. And whereas 
little business doesn’t seem to be thriving, big business 
is growing amazingly. And big business is even now 
making itself felt in the canning industry. If, say, the 
tomato canning industry were turned over to big busi- 
ness you may have no doubt that the consumption of 
canned tomatoes among the people would grow by 
leaps and bounds. In the first place, big business 
would see to it that quality were standardized and, 
this done, would see to it that canned tomatoes were 
advertised. Big business, in possession of the tomato 
canning industry, would make sure to tell everybody 
about the wholesomeness of canned tomatoes, some- 
thing that little business either cannot do or is not at 
pains to try to do. But, here’s the rub—big business 
is always highly and efficiently organized, and little 
business never is. It isn’t surprising that big business 
should be found making gestures towards the canning 
business, not at all! What business could be more at- 
tractive to big business than that business which is in 
most intimate daily touch with the most necessary of 
all the comforts of more than a hundred millions of 
people; and that business is the canning business. And 
this billion-dollar industry is, for the most part, in the 
hands of little business, and subjected to all of little 
business’ severe limitations, no advertising prin- 
cipal among them. But, the goblins’ll ketch lil’ busi- 
ness ef it don’t watch out. Big business did not think 
it beneath its dignity to become the people’s “butcher, 
baker and candle-stick maker.”’ Strangely enough, big 
business isn’t at all high-hattish, isn’t haughty, arro- 
gant or disdainful. It loves the common people and 
delights to move among them. Once the people feared 
big business, but they no longer do so. To paraphrase 
Pope,— 
“Big business is a monster of such frightful mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen, too oft familiar with its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


And this is what Mr. Babson says: 


“Look at all the business concerns in the country and you 
find that about every other one is losing money. To be exact, 
the number of corporations showing deficits during the past few 
years has ranged from 40 to 50 per cent of the total reporting. 

Statistics plainly show that anyone who goes into business 
- a happy-go-lucky way stands almost a fifty-fifty chance of 
osing. 

At the bottom of the heap are 100,000 small concerns show- 
ing an average profit of only $95 a year apiece. 

On top of the heap are 200 of the giant corporations, aver- 
aging an annual profit of $15,000,000 apiece. 


ADVERTISING AIDS GROWTH 


In other words, there is plenty of money being made in busi- 
ness today, but it is being made by the big corporations. Some 
of the soundest investments today from a long-growth stand- 
point are to be found among the securities of the great national 
advertisers who have risen from humble beginnings to their 
— position of power and profit by the force of tireless pub- 
icity. 

It isn’t that these leaders advertise because they are big, 
but rather they are big because they advertise. Regarding in- 
dividual men, it has been said that some are born great and 
others achieve greatness. Not so with a business. A perma- 
nently successful business is never born great, but must achieve 
greatness—with national advertising playing an almost indis- 
pensable role. 

I well recall how the bankers of the passing generation used 
to sit around the table and turn thumbs down on loans to any 
business man who was suspected of advertising. 


The bankers of the coming generation will hesitate to lend 
money to a business man who is not advertising, for they know 
that he is probably due for a deficit. Likewise, investors will 
look more and more keenly into the advertising policies of cor- 
porations whose bonds and stocks are offered for sale, 
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The reason the United States was developed so rapidl 
that it was 14 degrees below zero in the New England 
and the Indians were good shots in all states. 

Up to the last half of a century the thing which kept our 
civilization on an upward spiral was a kick in the pants and a 
sock in the jaw. Man is so chemically constituted that he won’t 
hustle unless he is starved, tomahawked, clawed, shot at, snowed 
on, drowned out, growled at, and generally roughed by his envi- 
ronment. All this up to fifty years ago. 

Then came the new psychology. Fear, which started this 
country going, as the great motive power, has been replaced by 
desire. In arousing men’s desires, advertising has kept the eco- 
nomic machinery in motion. It has taken the place, as an im- 
petus to activity, of the crude drive and urge that lashed the 
early settlers. 

National advertising is a measure of prosperity not only 
for one individual concern, not only for an entire industry, but 
for the nation as a whole. National advertising and national 
prosperity soar or sink in unison. During a period of economic 
expansion, when advertising appears in large volume, general 
business is also at a high level; during a period of economic 
depression, when advertising is meager, general business is at 
alow ebb. My charts give an appearance as though advertising 
were a kind of accelerator for the automobile business. This 
is why national advertisers have a national responsibility. Upon 
them, to a large degree, falls the duty of keeping business in 
balance, neither forcing it into a reckless boom nor letting it 
into an equally senseless panic. 

At all times advertising is important; but during an era of 
weak prices it is imperative. Nearly ten years have now elapsed 
since the peak of the post-war boom. During this period the 
broad trend of general commodity prices has been declining or 
weak—as was foretold by the experience of other wars. In a 
remarkable way this has divided all companies into money-mak- 
ers and money-losers. Ten years of price weakness have brought 
success to the advertisers selling manufactured goods; but fail- 
ure to non-advertisers selling raw materials. Electrical equip- 
ment has done well; copper has done badly. The automobile has 
been extremely successful; steel less so. 

The lesson is unmistakable: the national advertisers are 
making the money. 

There is no reason why a raw material cannot be effectively 
advertised. 

National advertisers are in the sound and strategic position 
of an investor who diversifies his risk by spreading out com- 
mitments over many localities and many groups of customers. 
When some markets are down others are up, and the resultant 
is steadiness of profit in spite of local changes. National adver- 
tisers are national investors, and he who invests in our nation 
as a whole has satisfied himself with maximum security. The 
only real security is courage.” 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TOMATOES AND TOMATO 
PASTE DURING FEBRUARY, 1928, AND 1927 


HE following tables show the imports into the 

United States during February, 1928, compared 

with imports for the same period of 1927 of 
canned tomatoes and tomato paste according to figures 
released by the Statistical Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 


CANNED TOMATOES 


E February, 1928 February, 1927 
Country of Origin Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
7,886,148 448,693 5,489,492 314,836 
Other Countries...... 43,350 2,605 60 5 

7,909,498 446,298 5,489,552 314,841 
First 2 Months, 1928 First 2 Months, 1927 
Country of Origin Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 

19,695,623 1,101,582 14,647,463 804,784 

Other Countries...... 264,519 11,171 138,966 4,264 
19,960,142 1,112,703 14,786,429 809,048 

TOMATO PASTE 
February, 1928 February, 1927 

Country of Origin Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
583,266 56,268 926,796 97,364 
Other Countries...... 9,671 1,005 
583,266 56,268 936,467 98,369 

First 2 Months, 1928 First 2 Months, 1927 
Country of Origin Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars: 
2,901,862 275,268 2,372,723 229,879 
Other Countries...... 9,671 1,005 
2,901,862 275,268 2,382,894 230,884 
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At Your Service 


Hoopeston Plant 


Hayward Plant 


Complete Equipment for 
-Canners 
In these plants we build complete lines of 
guaranteed machinery for preparing and 
canning al] fruits and vegetables in tin, 
glass and other containers—machines and 
equipment for all canning operations. 


Three modern factories located at con- 
venient shipping points enable us to serve 
the canning industry promptly and well. 


Send for Catalog 


Write today for General Catalog A—the 
Cyclopedia of Dependable Canning Ma- 
chinery. It is free. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
308 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


If I¢'s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 
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SPECIALISTS! 


The day of the family 
doctor is waning. There’s 
a specialist for every 
human ailment. It’s 
the day of specialists 
now! 


And so in every walk of life. 
zation is the order of the day. 


Speciali- 


A-B are specialists on cooking and cool- 
ing problems. Years of training and ex- 
perience have taught A-B the proper and 
safe way to cook and cool. Ninety per 
cent of all the commercially canned fruit 
and a large part of all canned food is cook- 
ed by A-B cookers and coolers. 


Write A-B’s nearest office today. An 
A-B representative will call and discuss 
your cooking problems with you. A-B 
will show you howto cook more canned 
food with considerably less steam and 
labor. A-B will show you how to cook 
your product uniformly. A-B will show 
you how to save money in your cooking 
operations, and how to make more 
money on your sales. | 


Write A-B today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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The Growing and Handling of Corn 
Questions and Answers at Canners’ Field Men School, Maryland 
University, Feby 9-10 1928 
A Handbook of Information, Which Should be Kept. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


Sweet Corn 
“Seed Corn Breeding and Selection” 
By Pror. W. B. KEmp, College Park, Md. 


The Experiment Station is carrying out three 
lines of work with sugar corn. 

1. Comparison of commercial seed corn sources 
as results indicating that local grown seed is slightly 
better than seed from other States. 

2. Very promising results have been obtained at 
the Experiment Station by crossing sugar corn with 
field corn and selecting for a large, high-yielding strain 
of sugar corn. ; 

3. The development of hybrids from two inbred 
strains of sugar corn the first generation of which is 
high yielding and very uniform in growth and matur- 
ity. The latter is a very desirable quality. Caution— 
Seed saved from the above breaks up and does not pos- 
sess the desired uniformity, so a new cross must be 
made each year. 
9:45—Grading, Seed Treatment, Soil Preparation, Fer- 

tilization, Cultivation, and Suckering” 
By Mr. F. O. MITCHELL, Perryman, Md. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Question. How far is it practical for canners to 
breed and select seed corn? 

Answer. A canner might select for uniformity or 
possibly produce hybrids from inbred seed. 

Q. What can be done to provide more uniform 
maturity of sweet corn? 

A. Select corn from the field for uniformity of 
maturity, also grading seeds for size gives more uni- 
form maturity. 

Q. Would grading seed for size before planting 
pay canners? 

A. Yes—insures more uniform planting of seed; 
also more uniform maturity. 

Q. What preparation should the field receive be- 
fore planting seed? 

A. A level, well-worked seed bed is needed. 

Q. How much and what commercial fertilizer is 
most profitable? 

A. 200-400 pounds 5-8-5 broadcasted or manure 
supplemented with 50 pounds super-phosphate (acid 
phosphate) per ton of manure. When corn is planted 
0 cai year use cover crops of crimson clover or 
vetch. 


Q. What is the lime requirement of sweet corn? 

A. Corn will respond to lime if soil is very acid. 
Apply at any convenient time in the rotation. 

Q. How deep should the seed be planted, and 
should the depth vary with early and late plantings? 

A. Plant early corn shallower than late—1.5 to 2 
inches deep, depending on soil and moisture conditions. 


Q. What distance should corn be planted and 
should it be drilled or checked for maximum yield of 
ears of best size and quality? If checks, how many 
stalks should be left per hill? 

A. Checking or drilling are both good. Check on 
weedy soil. Drilled spacing 12-14 inches or 2-8 stalks 
per hill when checked. 

Q. How often should corn be cultivated, and when 
should the first cultivation be given after planting ? 

A. Harrow corn as long as possible, and then cul- 
tivate shallowly to keep down weeds. Start harrow 
as soon as corn is planted. 

Q. Should sweet corn be suckered? 

A. It does not pay to sucker sweet corn. 

Q. What is corn root rot? How can it be con- 
trolled ? 

A. Corn root rot is a disease that rots the root 
and weakens the plant. Treat the seed with organic 
mercury dusts. Potassium also helps control root rot. 

Q. How may wire worm and root worm be con- 
trolled ? 

A. Control by crop rotation; also get a rapid early 
growth, and the plant outgrows the effect of the insect 
to some extent. 

Q. How may corn-cary worm be controlled? 


A. No definite control. A method of dusting may 
be developed. 


11:15 ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 
By N. H. Fooks, Preston, Md. 


Mr. Fooks’ experiences show that ‘selection can 
practically change the type of corn in two or three 
years. Repeated selection for transparent kernels gave 
a corn without body. 

Selection of corn for uniformity in size and ma- 
turity is very beneficial, as it will give a canner seed 
that is much more uniform and satisfactory than com- 
mercial seed. 

A hybrid of two inbred strains from Connecticut 
was very satisfactory, as it produced a high-yielding 
corn that was very uniform in maturity and a higher 
yield of canned material per ton, probably due to a 
larger extent to the absence of small, immature ears 
when it was harvested. 

Dr. Appleman, of the University of Maryland, 
gave an analysis of translucent corn compared with 
opaque corn and showed that at the early doe stage 
when corn is canned the translucent corn is low in 
starch and high in dexterin compared to the opaque 
corn. This high per cent of dexterin which does not 
swell in the can accounts for the light body of the 
translucent corn. 


1:30-2:15—“Bean Diseases and Sources of Seed” 
By Dr. R. A. JEHLE, College Park, Md. 


The most important bean disease of Maryland is. 
Anthracnose, characterized by black sunken spots on 
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the leaves and pods, followed by blight (infected areas 
on leaves and pods appear water-soaked), and mosaic 
(characterized by a mottled appearance of the leaves). 

These diseases are seed born, so they can be con- 
trolled by using disease-free seed, if possible. Anthrac- 
nose, especially, can be controlled by using Western 
seed, because it does not occur on seed from the semi- 
arid regions of the West due to the dry condition under 
which the seed is grown. 


Round Table Discussion on Beans 
By Mr. A. D. RADEBAUGH, Baltimore, Md. 


Question. What diseases cause most serious loss 
of beans and how are these controlled? 

Answer. Anthracnose, Blight, Mosaic. Control 
Anthracnose by using seed grown under semi-arid 
conditions in the West. 

Q. Will the use of bean seed produced in semi-arid 
regions help overcome any of these diseases ? 

A. Yes, it will help control Anthracnose. 

Q. Does crop rotation help to control bean dis- 
eases ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does picking beans while the crop is wet from 
dew or rain aid in spreading diseases ? 

A. Yes. Do not pick or cultivate beans when 
vines are wet. 

Q. Is it practical to spray or dust the bean crop 
for disease control? 

A. No. 

Q. What is the present condition of commercial 
bean seed as regards infection? 

A. Seed from the semi-arid West, particularly 
Idaho, is free from Anthracnose. 
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Q. Would home saving of seed help in the secur- 
ing of disease-free seed? 

A. Yes, if seed stock is free from disease. 
Q. What varieties are the most resistant to dis- 
eases ? 


A. Refugee and French Horticulturals are some- 
what resistant to Anthracnose. 


4 rd Semesan treatment of value to beans? 
. No. 

Q. How much and what grade of commercial fer- 
tilizer should be used? 

A. 400-800 pounds 5-8-5 on early planting. 

Q. Should beans be inoculated? If so, should the 
canner or grower do the work? 

A. Inoculation is still in the experimental stage. 
Soil is probably already inoculated. 

Q. What is the best rate of sowing bean seeds? 
Should this rate vary with the variety ? 

A. One bushel stringless; one-half bushel Refugee 
per acre. 
Which is preferable—drill or hill planting ? 
Drill planting. 
What varieties give best success for canning ? 
Burpees or Giant Stringless. 
What is a good rotation for beans? 
. Follow corn or peas with beans. 
. What type of soil is best suited for canning 
crop beans? 

A. Medium loam. 

Q. Should bean soil be limed? 

A. Lime in soil is acid. 

Q. How and when should beans be cultivated? 

A. Shallow cultivation necessary. Do not culti- 
vate when vines are damp or wet. 


“REPEAT 
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Q. What is the Mexican bean beetle and how can 
it be controlled ? 


A. Use calcium arsenite dust. Plow under beans 
as crop is harvested. 


3:15 “Insect Control of Canning Crops” 
By Dr. E. N. Cory, College Park, Md. 


Peas: Pea aphis is hard to control. 
cent Nicotine dust if peas are in rows. 

Beans: Seed corn maggot is often found on early 
beans if the weather is cold. It is more abundant fol- 
lowing a green manure crop. Plow green manure 
under early in the spring. 

Mexican Bean Beetle is in Western Maryland and 
Harford and Frederick counties. Dust with one part 
calcium arsenite and seven parts hydrated lime. 

European Corn Borer: Burn cobs of seed from 
other States. Not much danger from shelled corn ob- 
tained from infected regions. 

Japanese Beetle: Localized infected areas in 
Maryland are being treated with carbon bisulfide emul- 
sion, which will eradicate the beetle. Products brought 
in from quarantined areas are certified for freedom 
from the beetle. 

Asparagus Beetle: Dust with calcium arsenite 
after the cutting season. Keep the grass cut clean dur- 
ing the cutting season, and if the beetle is bad, dust 
with 4 per cent Nicotine sulfate. 


3:45 Round Table Discussion on 
Asparagus and Spinach 
By Pror. F. W. GEISE, College Park, Md. 


Use 4 per 


Question. What is the best variety of asparagus 
for canning ? 


Answer. Mary Washington. 


Q. Can asparagus be grown profitably for canning 
only, or should part of it be sold on the market to make 
the crop profitable to the grower? 

A. Under present conditions it would seem best to 
sell part of it on the market, if the early market is 
good. When the price goes down, sell it to the cannery. 

Q. When should asparagus be fertilized? 

A. No appreciable effect from time of applying 
fertilizer. Use about 1,000-1,500 pounds of 7-6-5. Lime 
the soil if it is very acid. 

Q. Does spinach require lime? 


A. Lime if soil is acid, as spinach soil must be 
practically neutral. 

Q. What fertilizer practices are best for spinach? 

A. Use manure or green manures plus 800-1,200 
pounds of 9-8-3. Top dress with 200-300 pounds ni- 
trate of soda once or twice during the growing season. 


Q. What are some good varieties of spinach for 
canning ? 


A. 1. Virginia Savoy for fall, because it is blight 
resistant. 

2. Thick-leaved Viroflay or Henderson thick- 
leaved are good varieties for early spring canning. 
King of Denmark is also good and also longer standing. 


_8. Princess Juliana or Victoria are good market 
varieties for spring. 


THE END. 
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DISTANCE OF PLANTING SWEET CORN TO 
INCREASE YIELDS 


By Roy Magruder of the Ohio Age Experiment Station 


N experiment was started in 1924 to determine 
A the effect of different distances of planting and 

methods of growing upon (1) number of ears per 
plant, (2) number of marketable ears per acre, (3) 
average size of ear, and (4) total weight per acre. 

Early Adams variety of corn was grown in 1924, 
1925, and 1926 at the Washington Country Truck Ex- 
periment Farm and at Wooster in 1925. Although not 
a sweet corn, it is extensively grown in the Marietta 
truck crop district and has a medium size plant and ear 
comparable to that of other early varieties grown in 
that district. Stowells Evergreen, a variety with large 
plant and early and commonly planted for the canning 
factory, was grown in 1926 at Wooster. 

The Marietta soil is a sandy loam well supplied 
with organic matter and of medium fertility. In 1924 
and 1925 the fertilizer treatment consisted of 8 to 10 
tons of manure, 400 pounds of 16 per cent super- 
phosphate, and 160 pounds of sulphate of ammonia per 
acre. .In 1926 the chemical fertilizer was raised to 
1000 pounds superphosphate, 400 pounds of sulfate of 
ammonia, and 200 po of muriate of potash. 

At Wooster the soil is a silty loam, more retentive 
of moisture and naturally more fertile than the Mari- 
etta soil. It received an annual acre application of 10 
to 15 tons of manure, 500 pounds of 16 per cent super- 
phosphate, and 160 pounds of nitrate of soda. 

Effect on Average Weight of Ear—There was very 
little increase in size of ear of Early Adams after about 


400 square inches per plant was reached, indicating . 


that this is near the maximum area for this variety. 
Stowells Evergreen maintained a fairly steady increase 
in size of ear to the greatest distance used, indicating 
that its maximum area under 1926 conditions was 
greater than 630 square inches per plant. With the 
same number of plants per acre but grouped into 1, 2, 
and 3 plants per hill, there was practically no change 
in size of ear. 

In some recently reported Iowa work they found 
that under their conditions the average size of ear in- 
creased very little after 500 square inches per plant 
was reached, for both Country Gentleman and Stowells 
Evergreen. Drought during the “filling” period of 1926 
reduced the average size of ear of Country Gentleman 
about 8 per cent below that of 1925. 

Effect on Number of Ears per Plant—The average 
number of ears per plant on Early Adams appeared to 
increase until about 425 square inches per plant was 
reached. Different groupings of the same number of 
plants per acre seemed to have no consistent influence 
on the number of ears per plant. The number of ears 
per plant of Stowells Evergreen increased steadily to 
the greatest area given, so it appeared that the maxi- 
mum area for this variety in 1926 was greater than 
630 square inches. , 

The 1925 results bring out the importance of favor- 
able growing conditions upon the number of ears per 
plant and consequently upon the number ver acre 
Seed from the same lot was used at Me-vi-*4+- and 
Wooster, but the number of ears per plant in the elaser 
planting distances was 30 to 40 per cent greater at 
Wooster, where the soil is more fertile and holds mois- 
ture better. 

Country Gentleman in two years of the Iowa work 
with good growing conditions showed a slight increase 


in number of ears per plant after the area per plant — 
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reached 500 square inches. In the third year, which 
was a dry one, there was a steady increase up to the 
maximum area used, demonstrating that during dry 
years corn plants require more area to produce the 
maximum number of ears per plant than during years 
of normal rainfall. 

Effect on Number of Marketable Ears per Acre— 
It is the custom to plant Early Adams corn in the 
Marietta district in 36-inch rows with 3 plants in a hill 
and the hills 34 inches apart in the row. This spacing, 
therefore, is used as a basis on which to calculate the 
percentage increase from the best yielding distance. 


TABLE 1.—Largest Number of Marketable Ears for Each Test 
and Percentage of Increase Over Usual Planting Distance 


Ears per __ Incr. over 
Year Place Planting distance — 36—3—34 
30 in. rows Per cent 
1924 Marietta 2 plants 15 in. apart 17, 061 61 
30 in. rows 
1925 Marietta 2plants20in.apart 18,189 43 
30 in. rows 
1925 Wooster 2 plants 15in. apart 27,627 , 69 
30 in. rows 
1926 Marietta 2 plants 15in. apart 16,698 14 
34 in. rows 
1926* Wooster 2 plants 20 in. apart 13,909 30 


*Stowells Evergreen variety. 


Although the number of ears per plant is reduced 
by close planting, the closest plantings of Early Adams 
gave the largest number of marketable ears per acre 
3 out of 4 trials as shown in the above table. The 
largest number of ears per acre of Stowells Evergreen 
was obtained from 34-inch rows with 2 plants every 
20 inches. 

It has been pointed out that the size of ear de- 
creased as the number of plants increased, and as the 
distances which gave the largest number of marketable 
ears were also those with the largest number of plants 
per acre, we would expect that the size of the ear would 
be relatively small. Such was the case in these experi- 
ments. The combination of medium size and large 
number was obtained with the Early Adams variety 
from 30-inch rows and averaged 300 square inches per 
plant. Stowells Evergreen gave the best results with 
340 square inches per plant. 

Effect on Percentage of First Grade Ears—Only 
first grade ears were harvested from the Early Adams 
tests, but with Stowells Evergreen everything accepted 
by a canning factory was pulled. The first grade ears 
were later graded out. There was very little increase 
in percentage of first grade ears of Stowells Evergreen 
after the area per plant reached 408 square inches, 
either on a basis of number or weight. 

Under Iowa conditions the increase in percentage 
of first grade ears for both Country Gentleman and 
Stowells Evergreen was slight after 440 square inches 
per plant was reached. 

Effect on Weight per Acre—With the Early Adams 
variety the largest yield was obtained from the distance 
containing the largest number of stalks per acre, 2 out 
of 4 tests, as shown in the following table: 


TABLE 2.—Largest Weight of Green Corn for Each Test and 
Percentage of Increase Over Usual Planting Distance 


Weight per Incr. over 


Year Place Planting distance acre 36—3—34 
30 in. rows Tons Per cent 
1924 Marietta 2 plants 15 in. apart 4.5 45 
30 in. rows 
1925 Marietta 2 plants 20 in. apart 5.4 35 
30 in. rows 
1925 Wooster 2 plants 15 in. apart 7.9 61 
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34 in. rows 
1926 Marietta 3 plants 34 in. apart 6.1 less than1% 
34 in. rows 
1926* Wooster 2 plants 20 in. apart 6.3 19 


*Stowells Evergreen. 


No adequate explanation is available for the result 
obtained in 1928 at Marietta. The increases obtained 
for the other three tests are quite remarkable and what 
might be expected under average conditions with this 
variety. The arrangement of the same number of 
plants per acre into 1, 2, or 3 plants per hill seemed to 
have no consistent effect upon yield. 

Country Gentleman in Iowa gave largest yields 
with an average of 441 square inches per plant 2 years 
out of 3. With a shortage of moisture 588 square 
inches per plant produced the largest yield. One year’s 
work indicated that plants in hills yielded more than 
in drills. 

Under New York conditions in 1927, Early Ever- 
green sweet corn produced largest yields when grown 
4 plants to the hill with the hills 36 inches apart each 
way. There was practically no difference between the 
yields of hilled and drilled corn. 

Golden Bantam, a small second-early variety, was 
also grown in the New York tests. The largest ton- 
nage per acre was obtained from rows 24 inches apart 
with plants drilled about 6 inches apart in the row, 
although the yield was not much larger than that ob- 
tained from 4 plant hills 30 inches apart each way. 

In connection with yield, it is interesting to note 
that Ira Marschall of Hardin County, Ohio, the world’s 
champion field corn grower for three successive years, 
plants in 34-inch rows with an average of 314 plants in 
hills 33 inches apart in the row. His high yields have 
tle ng his growing costs down to about 20 cents pepr 

ushe 

Conclusion—Since costs are largely based upon 
production per unit area, the possibility of increasing 
production per unit area is important. Because of the 
variability among different farms in the factors listed 
below, each grower will of necessity be required to do 
some experimenting on his own soil to determine the 
proper distance. Some of the factors that should be 
considered in attempting to determine the proper dis- 
tance of planting for largest yield are: 

1. Size of plant of the variety to be grown. Smaller 
plants may be grown more closely than larger types. 

2. Fertility of soil. More fertile soil will main- 
tain a larger number of plants per given area than poor 
or infertile soil. 

3. Supply of moisture. Since it determines the 
availability of the plant food it reacts in the same way 
as fertility. A planting rate suitable for average con- 
ditions is usually too thick during a dry season. 

4. Purpose for which the crop is grown. If large 
size of ear is desired the distance of planting should be 
greater than if only medium size, as for canning, is 
necessary. If size is not as important as quantity, 


then the maximum yield can be obtained by closer | 
planting. 
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Intended Acreage of Tomatoes For 1928 


By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Truck Crop Section), United States Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


April 28, 1928. 
Tomatoes for Manufacture: Intended acreage for 1928, based on the per cent of increase or decrease compared with 1: 

Per cent to be packed compared with last year, and forecast and fina! acreage for 1925, 1926 and 1927. . sateen 


2 
Sa Ba as 
Pe. Acres Acres Acres’ Acres Acres Acres 
3°017 30 110 3,280 3,040 1,800 2,350 2,210 2,250 
aware 4917 4175 85 rig 91 19,360 20,000 11,400 11,700 14,040 15,000 
»340 92 7,810 7,650 3,740 5,270 4.430 5,110 
n iana ae ’ ’ 0 4,710 109 102,950 67,340 50,400 49,990 44,990 42,990 
Iowa 3,095 104 4,240 102 5,080 3,660 2,780 3,850 4,200 4,080 
Kentucky 3 229 5,433 104 6,790 96 8,840 9,550 4,920 6,950 7,580 6,530 | 
Maryland  .........sssssssssssssssssessessseees 7 10,191 7,781 76 26,150 89 49,600 49,800 24,900 37,000 28,860 34,410 
Michigan Se eae te 12 1,437 1,365 94 1,690 106 3,440 2,000 2,440 1,800 1,440 1,800 
39 13,332 13,146 99 17,750 101 30,260 39,150 20,150 25,620 20,240 17,930 
17 22,455 25,075 112 31,360 92 31,820 32,000~ 29,400 32,000 31,680 28.0% 
New YOrk.........sseessesssessssessneesnsesens 27 10,177 10,157 100 10,540 105 15,100 13,550 9,170 9,850 10,540 10,540 
Ohio sesesenensecnenenensstsnsnsneneassesesenees tees 16 7,840 7,828 100 10,000 100 10,160 8,560 10,790 8,000 10,240 10,000 
Pennsylvania ...... ee fe ee 17 2,348 2,155 92 3,440 87 3,200 4,780 3,240 3,370 3,840 3,740 
NINE. oc siicesnsunssevinnsexnctoonsarpeeeve 25 5,296 5,547 105 8,870 109 10,300 11,820 7,200 8,200 7,950 8,450 
14 5,072 4,640 91 4,730 95 7,950 6,860 2,450 2,630 5,840 5,200 
Total) OF AWEPABC...<ccs000:+0cssse0s0s0058 483 163,362 156,701 94 230,520 95 381,740 349,980 234,250 261,500 243,650 246,030 


It is to be noted that the 483 firms reporting represent 66 per cent of the total acreage of tomatoes grown for manufacture in 
1927. 


THE PROPOSED FREIGHT RATE CHANGES South Carolina.................. .03 dec. .091 dec. 
.007 inc. .03 dec. 

ECRETARY Shook, of the Tri-States Packers As- .055 ine. .063 inc. 
S sociation, has just sent out a circular covering On foods in glass the increases proposed are 


proposed changes in freight rates, in which he 


still more radical, as it contemplates higher rates 
says: 


than in tin and higher classification. We protested 
most emphatically and vigorously against this de- 
parture. 

You will be advised promptly of the Commit- 
tee’s decision as soon as made. If unfavorable, it 
will be necessary to go before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with our protest.” 


Easton, Md., April 27, 1928. 
“Enclosed you will find a circular showing 
some of the changes proposed in rates on canned 
foods to Southern Freight Association territory. 
While the circular does not show the new rates 
proposed for New Jersey, the increases are in pro- 
portion to those proposed for Maryland and Dela- 


ware. E. B. PEET WITH BLISS 

The Tri-State Association protested against 
the increases and was represented at the hearing DWIN B. PEET, who, it will be recalled, was with 
by W. T. Gardner, Traffic Manager; F. M. Shook, E. W. Bliss Co. until some few years ago, has 
Field Secretary, and Burton Proctor, of the Mt. " again become associated with that company in 
Airy Canning Co. Our reception was most cordial their sales department, and will devote himself princi- 
and it is hoped the strong remonstrances made by pally to can making machinery and allied products. His 
your representatives will result in the proposals long and intimate experience in this line, backed by the 
being withdrawn. resources of E. W. Bliss Co., is now at the service of 

Taking the Central and Southern part of In- his many friends and customers, and Mr. Peet expects 
diana as a comparison, you will note the following in the near future to renew his pleasant friendships 
inequalities in the proposed rates: under this new association. 

Proposed 
changes in rates to from Tri-States from Ind. SALES AGENCY—with Warehouse and 
Alabama $.021 ine. $.068 dec. Service facilties, open for quality Food Pro- 
Florida .005 ine. O07 dee. ducts for North Carolina. Following with best 
Georgia 013 ine. 092 dec. Jobbers and local Chain Stores. 

Kentucky 022 inc. 125 dec. U. S. C. 
Louisiana 037 dec. 04 dec, / Box 1323 Raleigh, N. C. 
Mississippi ine. O13 ine, 
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Steam Traps 

Steel Stools 


SLUSH PUMP CORN SHAKER 
Use “CLEEO” Which Is Heat, Acid and Rust resisting. 


PEAS BEANS | | 
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News Around The Industry 


CALIFORNIA 


Our Sympathies—Mrs. Glen F. Mason, wife of the general 
manager of the Pacific Coast interests of the H. J. Heinz Cor- 
poration, passed away at Santa Barbara, Cal., April 17. For 
the past seven years she had made her home at Berkeley, going 
to Santa Barbara in the hope that her health might be bene- 


fitted. 
GEORGIA 


Want Cannery—The Cayton (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce 
is endeavoring to get in touch with parties interested in locat- 
ing a site for a cannery. 


ILLINOIS 


May Build Cannery—The United Food Company, with fac- 
tories at Stronghurst and New Boston, Ill., are contemplating 
the establishment of a cannery at Pigeon, Mich. 


Metamora Factory Sold—Subject to the approval of the 
referees in bankruptcy, John M. Alig, of Washington; H. J. 
Waldschmidt, S. M. Snyder and F. C. Grob, Metamora, are now 
owners of the Metamora cannery, having bid in the property 
at the bankrupt auction held on the premises April 18th. The 
new owners will can tomatoes this season. 


NEW YORK 


A New Job—On April 28th, at Brockport, N. Y., Isham 
Mullree, of the Hamlin Canning Company, Hamlin, was mar- 
ried to Miss Elizabeth Caswell, of Brockport. Isham is a son 
of “Bob” Mullree, a well-known official of the Snider Packing 
Corporation. 


Concerning Bean Standards—On May 4th Mr. Paul M. 
Williams, of the United States Department of Agriculture, will 
meet with the bean packers of New York to consider the pro- 
posed standards for canned string beans. 


Weather Hinders Peas—The seeding of peas has been much 
hindered by the weather, and is fully two weeks late. Some 
canners have had difficulty in contracting their peas and a cer- 
tain shrinkage in acreage is certain. 


Freezes Injure Fruit—Recent freezes have done consider- 
able injury to New York fruits. It is feared that the sweet 
cherry crop is irretrievably damaged, and in certain sections 
much damage has also been done to sour cherries. Pears and 
apples have also suffered. 


Protest Freight Rates—Frank H. McMahon, of the Snider 
Packing Corporation, and F. W. Burton, of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, represented the Association of New York 
State Canners at a hearing in New York on April 24th, pro- 
testing against an increase in freight rates to Southern ier- 
ritory. 


Karl Kifer Business Growing—Due to increase in business 
and the necessity of more salesmen and facilities for taking 
care of this increased business, Mr. A. J. Sterling, in charge 
of their office in New York, has found it necessary to take much 
larger quarters; therefore, he has moved into the new Trans- 
portation Building at 225 Broadway. He has a very handsome 
suite of offices at 1209 this building, that he took possession of 
on May the first. His new telephone number is Bowling 
Green 2394. 

Another change is in their Chicago office: Mr. T. C. 
Kelly, also finding it necessary to secure larger quarters, which 
will permit him the opportunity of having machines on display. 
Cn May the first Mr. Kelly moved into his new offices at 222 
West Adams street—Room 1044. 
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A MARVEL OF PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY 


R. E. Everett Gibbs, of the Southern Can Com- 
M pany, called to mind the really wonderful prog- 
ress shown in the can-making industry in a letter 
just received. He says: 
Baltimore, May Ist, 1928. 
My Dear Mr. Judge: 

Since the leading editorial in your current issue 
seems to have been prompted by the merger of the 
Southern Can Company with the Continental, your 
most interesting and timely observations on the can 
manufacturing industry, past and present, cause me 
also to regard retrospectively the extraordinary ad- 
vances in the business from my first connection with it 
in 1901. 

Certainly there are few, if any, industries which 
better illustrate what modern mass production can 
accomplish in reducing costs and improving quality 
than present-day can-making. 

Within the passing of but three decades it seems 
almost incredible that man’s inventive genius and en- 
gineering skill should have made possible the succes- 
sive steps from the hand-made containers, produced by 
a group of one man and three boys, at a daily output 
of three thousand, compared with the present highly 
developed mechanical means whose assembly lines 
tumble their completed cans on to runways in what has 
been aptly described as a torrential flow. 

Just imagine, in the absence of such progress, 
what a force would have been required, for example, to 
supply cans for Campbell’s Soups alone! A conserva- 
tive estimate of such an army would be at least ten 
thousand men, and a factory large enough to house 
them of the size of our Gibbs Industrial Building. A 
rather fantastic comparison, you say, but, nevertheless, 
indicative of the changes wrought in the industry by 
the adoption of precision machinery. 

Such economy in manufacture, reflecting low prices 
to the canner, has not, however, been accomplished 
without attendant evils. Notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous growth of the canning industry, the speed with 
which cans are produced has kept far ahead of the de- 
mand, resulting in the unwise extension of credit, in 
quest of volume, to keep the manufacturer’s bugaboo, 
“overhead,” in equilibrium with production. 

Obviously, this has worked to the detriment of the 
canning industry as a whole, as responsible canners 
have been forced to meet the competition of those who, 
through the questionable liberality of the supply men, 
have been able to pack many times the amount their 
working capital justified, and then, to meet the insa- 
tiable demands of their creditors, have been obliged to 
merchandise their output at whatever Mr. Chain Store 
condescended to pay. 

The so-called “Storage Plan,” whereby the can 
manufacturer could anticipate the seasonal rush by 
shipping to his customers prior to actual use and still 
retain title, was in theory one of the best innovations 
introduced for both buyer and seller during the period 
about which I am writing. How badly it has been 
abused! And wholly through the can manufacturer’s 


fault, resulting from his fear of losing a customer, ac- 
quired under what price difficulty! 

Your own observations that conditions during the 
past few years should be likened to those existing in 
the “gay nineties” is most opportune, and I feel certain 
that the better class of canners will welcome the pres- 
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Emsonis ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


-_ box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


Tuspection of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 


CARDIFT 
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ent effort of can-makers toward the further restrictions 
of unwarrantable credit. 

The tendency to concentrate can-making in fewer 
and stronger hands will, as I see it, assist in correcting 
many abuses, and, at the same time, the can user need 
have no fear of being compelled to pay excessive prices, 
so long as the present intense competition obtains be- 
tween the two larger interests. 

In conclusion, it is gratifying to note, after having 
been the executive head of the Southern Can Company 
since its inception in 1901, that you refer to our organ- 
ization as “formidable.” Apparently, our new ally, 
the Continental Can Company, feels likewise, as myself 
and the rest of our force who have been so loyal in 
working for the Company’s success are for the most 
part to be retained. 

It is surely a great delight to me personally that I 
can still be identified with the industry, and, moreover, 
right here in Baltimore, where I will hope to justify 
the warm friendships extended me over so many years 
of uninterrupted and pleasant associations. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. EVERETT GIBBS. 


LOCAL TAXES UP 191 PER CENT PER PERSON 
SINCE 1913 


Expenditures for Local Government Now $19,000,000 
Daily; Citizens Urged to Determine That a 
Dollar’s Worth of Value Be Received 
for Every Dollar Spent. 


HE first $19,000,000 earned today and every 

working day in office and factory, mine and mar- 

ket throughout the United States bear this figu- 
rative earmark: “For Expenditure by Local Units of 
Government.” In other words, expenditures for local 
government in this country amount to more than six 
billion dollars a year. 


Whether this sum is raised fairly or unjustly, 
whether it is spent wisely or foolishly, nevertheless it 
is the toll exacted by more than half a million local gov- 
ernments. It is in addition to a similar sum required 
by federal and state governments. 


Findings of Committee of U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


These are the findings of the Committee on State 
and Local Taxation and Expenditures of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, which has just com- 
pleted an exhaustive study of the entire question of 
state and local tax problems. 


In 1913, the Chamber of Commerce finds, taxes for local 
government amounted to about $12 per capita, whereas in 1926 
they had increased to about $35, an advance of 191 per cent. 


BONDED DEBT ALMOST TRIPLE 


Not only has there been a tremendous growth in the local 
tax rate in recent years, but there has also been a rapid in- 
crease in the bonded debt of local governments. Deducting every 
dollar now held in sinking funds, the Chamber of Commerce 
finds that there remains a net indebtedness of local units of 
government in excess of eight and a half billion dollars. In 
1913 their net bonded debt was less than three billion dollars. 

“Whether the money borrowed was 1913 dollars or 1927 
dollars,” the report says, “the fact remains that out of the public 
purse during the next two generations must come eight billion 
doliars to retire this debt, entirely apart from the servicing and 
retirement of the billion dollars cf new debt being contracted 
each year. 

“Even though founded over a long period of time—some 
issues being for terms as long as forty or fifty years—debt ser- 
vice cannot fail to become an increasingly heavy charge against 
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local revenue. Local governments in 1925 had contracted $75.10 
worth of bonded indebtedness in behalf of each of their citizens, 
as compared with a commitment of $30.13 twelve years before.” 
This represents an increase of 149 per cent. 

GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


The focal point of public expenditures—whether the amount 
be five dollars or five billion—must be the determination that a 
dollar’s worth of value be received for every dollar spent, says 
the Chamber of Commerce. Pointing out that a bond issued by 
a local government is an anticipation of future revenue from 
taxation or other sources, the report continues: 


“Whether the improvements are paid out of 
current tax revenues or from proceeds from bond 
sales, the cost ultimately is a charge against taxes, 
and, except in cases of self-sustaining governmental 
enterprises, the taxpayer ultimately is the one who 
pays. Thus, his interest in local bonded indebtedness 
is just as real as his concern for current expenditure 
problems. The only difference is that payment through 
bonds is deferred. 


“Since capital improvements represent such a sub- 
stantial proportion of public expenditures, it is appar- 
ent that it is just as imperative that local citizens scru- 
tinize the necessity for issuing bonds as it is for them 
to examine expenditure of current revenues.” 


Approximately three-fourths of all railway taxes 
are levied by state and local governments. 


NORWEGIAN CANNING INDUSTRY DURING 1927 


CCORDING to reliable estimates, about 20,000 

cases of small “sild’” were canned during 1927, as 

compared with about 12,000 cases in 1926. The 
exports of small “sild” during 1927 is estimated at 
42,000,000 pounds, which is over half of the country’s 
total exports of canned foods during 1927. Two-thirds 
of the exported small “‘sild’” were smoked in oil. The 
prices for canned small “sild’ were somewhat high 
during the spring and summer months as a result of 
the small stocks. However, when the catch com- 
menced in October, prices declined and have continued 
to decline. In the latter part of the year prices obtain- 
able did not yield satisfactory returns. 


Exports of canned brisling have been rather large, 
aggregating about 20,000,000 pounds, or fully one-third 
of the total quantity of canned foods exported. Stocks 
of brisling are apparently very small at present, and it 
is therefore expected that there will be a scarcity in 
this line during the spring months. Prices for brisling 
registered an increase at the beginning of the year and 
until the canning was commenced, when they remained 
stable at around $8.30 to $8.60 per case, f. o. b., and the 
market has since remained firm. 


The total exports of canned foods during 1927 ag- 
gregated 83.5 million pounds, as against 81.6 million 
pounds in 1926, valued at approximately $13,200,000 
and $13,700,000, respectively. 


The past year on the whole has not been a favor- 
able period for the Norwegian canning industry, and it 
is questionable whether the individual factories have 
made any profit. It is thought, however, that the Nor- 


wegian fish-canning industry has now finally overcome 
the difficulties of the unsettled exchange conditions so 
that it can benefit from the effects of the stabilized 
crown, and as the largest quantity of the producion of 
brisling and small “sild’ was exported during 1927, 
there are only very small quantities of stock on hand. 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


The National Color Printing Company, Inc. 


Ideal Viner FEEDERS with Distributor 


The Only Feeder That 

IMPROVES THE QUALITY, 

DECREASES BREAKAGE, 

INCREASES CAPACITY 


The reason for this lies in the fact that 
IDEAL VINER FEEDERS WITH 
DISTRIBUTOR thoroughly separate 
the vines, and separtion is essential in 


order to obtain best results from any 
Over 2000 in Use Viner. 


IDEAL Feeders were greatly improved during the past two years. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO,, 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 


2 


Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. | | 
916.924 E. MONUMENT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Having decided to partially dismantle_the 
large plant formerly operated by the Aspers Fruit 
Products Company I offer for quick sale at sacrifice 
prices the following: 

1 Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler No. | Cans 
1 Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler No. 2 Cans 
2 Invincible Pea Re-cleaners 

3 Sprague Metal Pea Elevators 

1 Long Sprague Boot Bucket Elevator 

2 Sprague Pea Hoppers 

Sprague Pea Washer 

Monitor Y Style Pea Washer 

18’ Sprague Blancher 

12’ E Style Blancher 

Reeves Transmission Pulley 

Huntley Variable Speed Pulley 

Clipper Pea Cleaners 

Nested Pea Grader 

Sprague Hand Filling Table 

Peerless Exhauster 

Lewis Bean Cutter 

Picking Tables 

No. 20 Sterling Vegetable Peeler 

Homemade Beet Grader 

Knapp labeling machine 

Ayars Process Clock 

Tag Press Regulators 

14” Homemade Can Conveyor 

No. 4 Monitor String Bean Grader 

Monitor Filling Table 

Cyclone Pulp Machine 

Boutell Apple Slicer 

Boutell Apple Quarterer 

10 Coons Semi-Apple Slicers and Corers 

1 Wooden Tank 3’ x 4’ x 14’ 

3 Monitor Midget Cherry Pitter 

1 Permutit Large Capacity Water Filters 
Large Assortment of Shafting, Hangers & Pulleys 

2000 Wired Bottoms Pea Boxes 

1 Open Process Kettle 

Most of the above machinery was in operation but one 

season. Write or Telephone - - 

D. C. Aspers Aspers, Adams Co., Pa. 


TWO VACUUM PANS 
(Practically New) 
We offer two Vacuum Pans, 500 gallon capacity each, 
complete with pumps and fixtures at a bargain price. 
These pans can be seen in Baltimore. 
Write, wire or telephone for appointment. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 
Lombard & Concord Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


FOR SALE—Used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles of 
200 and 250 gallon capacity at attractive prices. 
Address Box A-1574 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cheap 
4500 No. 2 Box Shooks. 
19 barrels Liberty Canner’s Salt. 
Address Box A-1575 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—4 Colossus 60 inch Pea Graders. 
These have been rebuilt and guaranteed to be as good 
as new. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Invincible Green Pea Cleaner 
1 Sprague all metal Picking Table 
1 Monitor Whirlpool Washer 
All in good condition; cheap to quick buyer. 
Address Box A-1571 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 


Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 

Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE— 
1 Jeffrey Peeling Table 
1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 
1 No. 10 Ayars Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 
2 Sprague-Lowe Tomato Steamers 
3 Sprague-Lowe Coils. 
Address Box A-1572 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—On hand for immediate shipment 2 used 
Indiana Wood Paddle Pulpers and 4 reconditioned 
Kern Lightning Finishers. Priced right. Advise 

_quantity and type of machines in which you are in- 
terested. 

Address Box A—15738 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Corn packing machinery, Huskers, Fillers, 
Tomato packing machinery, Retorts, Labelers, Boilers, 
Engines, Steam Hoist and Crates. All good as new. 

W. H. Myers, Cardiff, Md. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Monitor No 1 Cherry Pitter. 
aluminum cylinder machine. 
Address Box A-1582 care of The Canning Trade. 


Must be 


For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
Our 


May we book you? If so, sooner the better. 
prices are right and plants good. 
Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 
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FOR SALE—Tomato Plants, 50 million to offer this 
season, from 5 shipping stations. Ask for prices and 
samples, or come to our farms through the ‘‘Gateway 
of the South’’, 


Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Now ready. Transplant- 
ted and field grown stocks, strong and stocky. Bonny 
Best, Marglobe, Baltimore, Matchless, Stone, etc. 
Packed carefully, good delivery guaranteed anywhere 
in United States. Write, phone or wire for prices, 
etc. 


J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE— 
100 bushels Country Gentleman 
About 500 bushels Narrow Grain 
70 Bushels Early Crosby 
Prices and samples on request 


H. M. Crites & Co., Circleville, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association Indiana-Balti- 
more Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to previous 
sale, at $4.00 per pound c. o. d. or cash with order. 
This is the Seed we have been so successfully growing 
and improving for many years under the supervision 
of Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and has attained a wonderful reputation. Nothing is 
spared that will aid in raising the high standard of 
this seed. Indiana Canners Association, 

Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


SEED FOR SALE - Refugee Wax Beans, 70 bushels. 
Northern grown, good germination. For prices and 
samples write 

Address B-1570 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2000 Ibs. Shoepeg Seed Corn, milled and 
graded, 93% germination. 
Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—25 bushels Refugee Wax Beans. 
ation 94%. 
Price on application. 
Edgett-Burnham Company 
Newark, New York 


Germin- 


For Sale-—-Factories 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Cannery in King 
George County, Va. Located on waterfront; 4? acres 
of land; large warehouse; a real bargain. 


Address Box A-1555 care of The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Ideal location on waterfront in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland; plant fully equipped to 
pack Stringless Beans and Tomatoes; 14 acres of land; 
excellent farming district. 


Address Box A-1554 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Plant fully equipped to pack Peas and 
Corn; Henry County, Ill. 8% acres of land; 2 large 
warehouss; 3 story factory; good farming district; a 
real opportunity. 


Address Box A-1553 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—By middle age gentleman. 
quality Pea packer. Very good any where in plant. Knows all 
up to date machines. 20 years in the game. Will go anywhere. 

Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


This man is a 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Processor. A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 
ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 


Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 


HANSEN 
MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 

Corn Cooker Filler 

Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Automatic Tomato Filler 
Sanitary Can Washer 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 

Gallon Fillers 

Potted Meat Filler 

Chili Con Carne Filler 
Automatic Quality Pea Grader 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


FOR SALE—One line Corn Plant, complete, at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 
Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Md., tomatoes, Tomato 
pulp and corn. 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners 
Coolers Filling Tables 
Monel Crushers 


Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 
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CAN PRICES 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 1928 Season Prices 
9 e 


has been returned to Canners who have been The American Can Company announces the 

carrying their fire insurance with following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS the United States: 
at 

WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 20.67 “ “ 

LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 62.21 “ “ 

155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois American Can Co. 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC ACTIVE 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY BEL S 
Side Seams in a Single Blow ; L \ 3 


Bliss”’ Lock Seamers 
These machines in one blow form 
the hooks and close the side = Gamse Can Labels are 
seams on round or tapered cans. “Better” Labels. 


Inside or outside seam. 


They are built in a number of 
sizes to take care of every require- 


ment and are a most convenient H ( AM SE & BRO 

machine in any can shop. De- 

| Lithographers 


GAMSE BUILDING» 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 
Sales Offices { ee, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
iladelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


= 

/ 

= 

= = 

= 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual term 
s f.0. b. B 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their poo: ssp ge 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent & the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: {Thomas J. M ue Co. *Howard E. Jones & Co. Seep 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


fis headed “N. Y.’ indicates f. 0. b. factory 
Canned Vegetables 


Balto. 


N.Y. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 
ASPARAGUS* (California) SAUER KRAUT# Seconds, Yellow, No. 8 1.85 1.45 
Balto. N.Y. Standard, No. 2 80 Yellow, No. 3 
White No. No. 2% 1.00 1.10 Pe npelled, 3... 1.10 1.20 
Peeled, No. 214 +8. No. 3 1.05 1.20 Um ed, 
Large, No. $8.65 No. 10 3.25 3.75 Rage 10. 
mall, No. 2% — a Standard, No. 2 95 1.20 Standards, No. 2, in watetonnnnw 
Green Mammoth, on o 2% 1.30 1.50 No. 
Medium, No. 2% No. 3 1.40 1.60 Seconds No. 8, im 
Small, No. No. 10 4.25 5.25 & Byres 
Mammoth, No. 1 SQ... SUCCOTASH? No. 2, in Syrup... 
Mall, NO. 1 A Standard 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 3.40 73.50 No. 10 Californie Bartletts, Standard, 2%.. 
Small, NO. 1 SQ 2.80 3.00 Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 1.30 Fancy 
BAKED BEANS? (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)........ Standard, No. 10 
Siete. “ 60 SWEET POTATOES: 
80 "$5 No. 3 1.10 1.30 Grated, oO. 2. 
No. 2 ‘90 «1.00 No. 10 3.50 4.25 Hawaii Sliced, NO, 
No. 8 1.60 1.60 TOMATOES¢ Sliced, Standard, No. Sis.” 
BEANS? m5... No. f. Grated, Extra, No. 2.. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2... Shredded, Syrup, No. 10 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10......... 6.50 7.00 Extra, No. 10..... 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 2........ RASPBERRIES* 
Limas, Fancy Green, Be. 2 tio Standard, No. 1 er) Black, Water, No. 2.... 
Standard Green, NO. ie O. ‘0. 52% .5714 Red, Water, No. 2 
Standard White and Green, No. 2 1.20 1.40 No. 2 15 "82 Black, Syrup, No. 2 
Standard White and Green, No.10 7.50 — ...... F. O. B. Co, “12% .8249 Red, Syrup, No. 2 
Standard, No. 4.25 Out No. 3 i eee Preserved, No. a 
F. O. B. Co 5 Preserved, No. 2 
BEETS# No. 10 8.75 4.00 Extra, Preserved, No. 1 
(1.88 F. 0. B. Co 3.45 4.00 Extra, Preserved, No. 
5—20, No AD* 
Cut, No. 2 100 4.25 3.80 
Whole. No." i0 No. 1, ‘Trimmi 42% 14.75 18.15 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 10, 2.75 3.40 
e 
CARROTS Canned Fish 
Sliced, Now 480 Canned Fruits 
Diced, No. 10 400 4.50 APPLES® (F. 0. B. Factory) 135 1.50 
St d ew York, No. 10 4.25 5.00 Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz..... 145 160 
Fancy BO. 1.65 1.50 Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 OYSTERS* 
F. 0. B. Co TAB. coe Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 Standards, 4 oz 1.35 1.45 
Standard, Crushed, 110 Fancy, No. 2 3.00 1.45 1.55 
OZ. 
Extra Standard Grushed, No. 2....... BLACKBERRIES* 10 oz. 
B. Co 1.10" 1.20 Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 Selects, 6 oz aa 2.50 
SALMON* 
No. 10 5.25 6.75 
Standard, Split, No. 100 116 1.75 
Split No. 3.25 8.60 No. 2, im 1.75 
MIXED BLUEBERRIES* Flat, No. ~ 
o. 10 4.385 5.00 , 2.40 Cali No. 1 1.95 1.95 
o. 1 4.65 65.10 CHERRIES* Teil 
OKRA AND TOMATOES¢ Standard, Red, Water, No. 2........... 140 1.59 Medium Red, Tall vse 2,60 
Standard, No. 2 1.25 1.35 White Syrup, No. 2 1.75 1.80 SHRIMP* 
e oO. arge. 1.85 1.75 
PEAS¢ Sour Pitted Red, SARDINES 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 1.50 California Standard 24148... F. 1927 pack 
No. 8 Sieve, No. 2 1-10 1.20 Mustard, 3.90 
Ne. 4 Sieve, 1 No. 2 1.12% PEACHES* $3.28 
1.20 Blifornia, 3G, PET 716.00 
No. 5 No: 2 Oval, No. 1 
. J. Standard, No. 4 _Sieve. No. 1. “90 Baten Sliced’ Nori 120 White, 
EJ. Batra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 me 95 Standard White, No. 2.... 1.50 White, 1 
PUMPKINS Extra Standard While 
Standard, No. 8 3322.95 Standard Yell Yellow, No. 2. 1.40 1.55 Striped, # 
Squash, No. 8 Extra Yellow, No. 1.90 Yellow, 
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MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


PATENTED 
PATENTED 


Norwalk, Ohio 


Portland. Maine Morral Bros. Oct. 1, 1927 
Nov. 9, 1926 Morral, Ohio 
Good Morning: 
Morral Bros. Referring to your inquiry the working of the new Morral Corn 
Morral, Ohio Cutter with the spur feed wheels, we wish to say that we are highly 
Gentlemen: pleased with the machine you installed for us this season. 
. : This is by far the best feed that we have seen on any Cutter 
The Morral Double Huskers and Morral Cutters installed in our and you may be interested in knowing that the machine handled 
canneries have fulfilled all claims made by you. We find their cap- all sizes of corn without clogging whatever. We had a lot of very 
acity large, their waste negligible, and their operation economical. year and many nubbins, and even these fed in the 
Moreover, we were delighted at the adaptability of the machine to - aacaaiaas a : 
ail Decsmnaiion’ teens: You have made a vast improvement over the old type feed, 
a simple and & 2 and we congratulate you on this. 
Yours truly, With kindnest regards, we are 
Burnham & Morrill Co. Cordially, 
Geo. B. Morrill, President W C. Pressing Co. 


H. G. Pressing 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS Fadry., & Mach., CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Canadian Agents Austraka France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Dzennark and Sweden ~Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
Argentine —Sociedad Anonima “Fides”, Buenos Aires 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Snow and Sleet on Peas and Fruit Not Helping the 
Crop Outlook—Some Reports on Conditions— 
Market Generally Well Maintained 


HE MARKET—We have such an amount and 

i wealth of market information this week that we 

are obliged to print much of it in a smaller size 

type than usual, and we, therefore, ask the indulgence 

of those who prefer the larger and more legible types, 
usually used in this department. 


Interest this week has centered mainly in the un- 
seasonable weather experienced in all sections of the 
country, but especially east of the Mississippi River to 
the Atlantic Coast. Heavy snows and small-sized bliz- 
zards late in April are at least not usual, and we have 
had snows in all that territory as far south as the Vir- 
ginias. Locally and in many other sections the fruit 
trees were in full bloom, and if this weather, especially 
of the last week in April, did not do very considerable 
damage, it would be strange. Everywhere, of course, 
it has badly hampered planting and soil preparation, 
and while it was followed by good warm weather this 
past week, some plant beds have been hurt, and un- 
coubtedly some peas. 


We had thought that we could commence our Crop 
reporting feature this week, and had sent out requests, 
especially to pea packers, but the returns show that we 
are too far ahead of the season. To quote a few of 
these will show this condition. 


A canner located in Pennsylvania, just over the 
Maryland line, writes: 


“Peas—Good stand of vines. Out of ground about 
five inches. They were covered completely last Satur- 
day (April 28th) by snow. Ground very wet. 

Beans, corn and tomatoes not planted yet. Run- 
ning 50 per cent of capacity on these items.” 


Another canner in Pennsylvania, a little east of 
the above packer, writes: 


“At this time (April 30th) the only canners’ crops 
planted are peas, of which we have a normal acreage, 
and which we are glad to say appear to be in good con- 
dition. However, we had three inches of snow and sleet 
on April 27th, and until that melts we can’t say how our 
peas look.” 


A well-known Harford county (Md.) canner 
writes: 

“Peas look fine. We have planted only 100 acres 
this year, as against 150 acres last year. We started 
planting corn this week and will plant 150 acres more 
than last year.” 

A Baltimore City canner reports: 

“Have just driven through the spinach fields in 

the vicinity of Baltimore. Due to cold weather, this 

spring, spring spinach pack will not be ready until after 

May 15th. Acreage, in our opinion, is about 5 per cent 

less than last year, and the stand about 80 per cent of 

last year. No other crops in the ground yet. Farmers 
unable to prepare ground for planting due to the con- 
tinued wet weather.” 

From out in Indiana comes this, from a prominent 
canner: 

“Too early to determine upon peas. Corn not planted 
yet. Peas lay in the ground from April 1st to April 
24th before appearing on the surface, the longest time 
in our 34 years’ experience in growing them.” 

Numerous reports from New York State all say 
that due to the cold, wet weather the peas have not 
been planted yet, and that the season will possibly be 
late, and for that reason likely to be unfavorable. 


Over on the ’Shore they have been fortunate. 
From the vicinity of Easton, about the center of the 
’*Shore, there came this report: 

“Peas—Our acreage this year shows an increase of 
19.4 per cent over last year. The condition of the crop 
at the present time is excellent, but even with the in- 
creased acreage we expect a pack of only 85 per cent 
to 90 per cent of last year. 

Planting of corn has not as yet begun in our terri- 
tory, but contracting is very nearly finished, and our 
acreage will show an increase of 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent over last year. 


In tomatoes we expect our acreage to be between 
80 per cent and 90 per cent of last year.” 


So from these reports you will see that it is too 
early to get any line upon crop conditions; for, of 
course, Wisconsin with its peas is further back than 
the States mentioned. Elsewhere in this issue we give 
you the Government’s first report on prospective to- 
mato acreage in 1928, and you will note that it indi- 


HE SPOT MARKET—String beans are prac- 
tically out of quotation everywehre, and the 
scouts who are able to locate any have to pay 
cates 95 per cent of last year’s. 
the price the holder demands, or go without. Mean- 
time future standard cut beans are mentioned at about 
90 cents. 
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Market prices this week would seem to indicate a 
desire to clean up beets, No. 10 whole beets being cut 
to $4.25. 

A good many items of canned corn have to be 
marked out of quotation in this market, as you will 
see by reference to our market page. But despite this 
crushed corn is quoted slightly lower, possibly in sym- 
pathy with Central Western canners who have slightly 
reduced their prices to make the clean-up general. 

_— vegetables are quoted slightly lower this 
week. 

The largest sale of peas we saw this week was a 
little less than 500 cases, the cleaning-up holdings in 
this item in this section being very complete. From 
that figure sales dwindled down to as few as 30 cases. 
Prices were well maintained, but show no changes from 
last week. 

Pumpkin is again back in quotation at 90c for 3’s 
and $3.75 for 10’s. 

No. 2 spinach this week is quoted down to 95c, but 
as the report above quoted states, delivery on new 
packed spinach cannot be expected before the middle 
of this month. As previously stated, California suc- 
ceeded in getting a better sized back of spinach than it 
expected, but we understand it was all sold in advance. 

Succotash, in sympathy with corn, has commenced 
to advance. 

Sweet potatoes have lost a little of their ground 
and are now quoted slightly lower than last week, No. 
2%4 and 2’s both being quoted at $1.10. Those who 
seem always to be seeking a smaller size can, so as to 
get to the market at a lower price, may see in this a 
warning, and it ought to be heeded. Smaller cans 
mean an apparently larger pack—that is, more cans, 
while in fact not more product—and the argument is 
used against the market price, especially now that sta- 
tistics are counted in “all sizes.” 

Some of the country canners have, apparently, 
consented to a lowering of their tomato prices, and the 
75c heard last week for 2’s is now 7214c in the coun- 
ties. Nothing surprising about this; it is the usual 
market variation. 

The market prices of canned fruits remain un- 
changed, but we are told demand has been fairly satis- 
factory and the goods moving out well. 

The oyster and shrimp situation is well displayed 
under the Gulf States market report, elsewhere in this 
market report. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Late Spring Assists Canners—Fair Demands for Corn. 
Indiana Tomatoes in Good Condition. 
Notes of the Industry. 
Chicago, May 4, 1928. 


HE WEATHER—We have had a very late spring 
] and the planting season for all cannery products 
and the budding season for all canning fruits are 
delayed about three weeks to thirty days. This situa- 
tion is to the advantage of first-hand holders of canned 
foods who have unsold stocks on hand, as it makes the 
consuming season that much later and defers the in- 
coming new packs about thirty days. 
We are having very bright fine weather, and, al- 
though the temperature has been low and cold, retard- 
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ing the new crops, yet on May 2nd we had a very bright 
warm spring day, and it would seem that the delayed 
spring weather has at last arrived. 

Steady, Light Buying of Staples—The brokers re- 
port that the wholesale grocers are buying the three 
great staples, canned corn, peas and tomatoes, regu- 
larly and steadily, but not largely, and that it is evident 
from the fact that there is a general condition of buy- 
ing by the wholesalers that their stocks on hand are 
low and that it is essential for them to replenish every 
few days. 

Canned Corn—tThis article is in fairly good de- 
mand from the wholesale trade and is being bought fre- 
quently but in limited quantities. Some standard corn 
can still be had, though hard to find, at $1.05 f. 0. b. 
cannery. Higher grades extra standard and fancy are 
in good supply and are held at $1.15 cannery for extra 
standard and $1.25 to $1.30 per dozen for fancy No. 2 
size. 

There are no consigned stocks of corn of import- 
ance in warehouse in Chicago, consequently when the 
wholesalers find it necessary to replenish they either 
have to buy for shipment in L. C. L. lots or in C. L. lots 
from the canneries, and this situation helps the brok- 
ers to sell in C. L. lots, because the differential in 
freight is quite important. 

Canned Peas—The market for canned peas is a 
little more active than for previous weeks, the demand, 
however, is largely for standard quality and extra 
standard No. 3 Alaskas, the latter selling for $1.15, 
f.o.b. factory. Word from the pea-growing districts 
is to the effect that planting is very backward and that 
many of the fields which have been made ready for 
planting are covered with snow in Wisconsin, which 
does not argue well for an early output of the new pack. 

Canned Tomatoes—Indiana canners are meeting 
competition, old competition from Maryland, Missouri 
and Arkansas and new competeition with the raw veg- 
etables from Mexico, Texas and Florida, and they are 
making prices that are satisfactory to the wholesale 
trade both on spot goods and on future goods in canned 
tomatoes, and are holding the market and getting the 
business. 


This is at it should be, because they have held the 
umbrella for Maryland, Virginia and Missouri tomato 
canners all during the season, and .they should now 
leave their innings and be given an opportunity to dis- 
pose of their holdings. 


It is evident that they are taking the opportunity 
and they are going to dominate this and other Central 
Western markets on canned tomatoes for the rest of 
the season. No. 2 standard Indiana tomatoes can be de- 
livered in Chicago at 85c, and, in reality, the quality as 
compared with the packs of other states is extra stand- 
ard, for Indiana packs very few standard tomatoes. 
Most of their output in canned tomatoes will grade ex- 
tra standard. 


Very little interest is being taken in the No. 10 
size of tomatoes, and I can hear of no transaction either 
for spot or future goods. Neither is the No. 3 size in 


large demand, as the distribution seems to be centered 
on No. 1 and No. 2 size cans. 

The Indiana Canners Association held its annual 
convention at the Claypool Hotel, at Indianapolis, this 
past week, and they had an excellent two days’ conven- 
tion. A special report of the convention will no doubt 
be published by this paper in another column. They 
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may not get the report, however, in time for this week, 
and will have to wait until next week to publish it. 

News Items—The embarrassment of J. M. Paver 
& Co., of Chicago, and the appointing of receivers to 
take over their canneries, is an occasion of much regret 
to the trade and the sympathy of all brokers, canners 
and jobbers is freely expressed for them in their tem- 
porary embarrassment. 

Paul Paver is a man of fine personality with great 
kindliness and courtesy, and as a broker he has always 
been greatly admired for his ability and for his kindli- 
ness and spirit of co-operative helpfulness toward his 
competitors and toward the canning industry. His 
venture into the canning field was unfortunate in some 
respects, as it has been demonstrated time and time 
again that a good broker never makes a good or suc- 
cessful canner, and a good canner never makes a good 
or successful broker. The lines of effort seem to di- 
verge as to their respective abilities, and many in- 
stances in the past have occurred to prove that the 
broker should stick to his brokering, as the shoemaker 
has in times past been advised to “stick to his last.” It 
is understood that the brokerage business of J. M. Pa- 
ver & Co. will be continued, and that Paul Paver, with 
his eminent ability in that particular line, will manage 
and conduct it while the canneries which the company 
attempted to run successfully will pass into other 
hands. 

Mr. George Sayles, one of the best-known canned 
foods brokers in Chicago, recently with J. M. Paver & 
Co., and previously with Libby, McNeil & Libby and 
the Scully Syrup Co., has accepted a position with Lee, 
Kaufman & Gale, Inc., canned foods brokers of Chicago, 
and will represent them after May 8rd with the Chicago 
trade and some of its more important buyers. Mr. 
Sayles has the reputation of being a thorough canned 
foods man and has an agreeable personality and is a 
fine salesman. 

Lee, Kaufman & Gale, Inc., canned foods brokers, 
have moved their offices from 208 N. Wells street, Chi- 
cago, to 160 N. LaSalle street, Chicago, Suite 430. All 
mail and communications should be accordingly di- 
rected. 

The Western Canners Association and the Canners 
Lecture Bureau have moved their offices from 208 N. 
Wells street, Chicago, Room 409, to 160 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Room 430. All communications to either 
the Western Canners Association or the Canners Lec- 
ture Bureau or to “Wrangler” should be directed, there- 
fore, to 160 LaSalle street, Chicago, Ill., Room 430. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Consideration of the New Prices on Asparagus—A 
Study Offered in New Tomato Prices—Move- 
ment of Fruits Continues Good— 

Peach Committees Begin 
Their Work. 

San Francisco, May 3, 1928. 


SPARAGUS—Formal opening prices on Cali- 
fornia asparagus have finally made their appear- 
ance, and these show increases over last year’s 
opening prices ranging from five cents to fifty cents a 
dozen. Packing operations are now at their height, 
and indications are for an output slightly larger than 
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that of last year, if weather conditions continue favor- 
able. The opening prices of the California Packing 
Corporation for its Del Monte brand are as follows: 


No. 214 Square Tins, Peeled. 


White Green 

No. 214 Square Tins, Unpeeled. 
No. 1 Square Tins, Unpeeled Tips. 
3.15 2.80 
No. 1 Tall Round, Unpeeled. 
$2.50 
Picnic Tins Asparagus Tips 
1.6714 
1.6714 
Other and Brands. 
No. 1, Tall Round 1.45 


No. 214, Tall, Round, Cut Asparagus............ 2.00 
No. 214, Square, Ungraded......................00000+- 2.25 
No. 1, Square, Tips, Ungraded...................000. 2.25 
No. 214, Square, Medium, White.................... 3.00 
No. 214, Square, Medium, 2.70 


The prices quoted by the California Packing Cor- 
poration are guaranteed against its decline until De- 
cember 31, 1928. 

Tomatoes—Opening prices on 1928 California to- 
matoes have also been brought out, and these are on a 
slightly lower level than most of the trade seemed pre- 
pared for, being below the spot list, which has been in- 
fluenced by the lagging interest shown in canned toma- 
toes for several months. The prices of the California 
Packing Corporation are as follows: 


Soid Pack Standard 

Puree 
Tomato Sauce 


Fruits—California canned fruits continue to move 
off in splendid shape, and the outlook is that there will 
be little left unsold by the time the new pack is avail- 
able, this applying even to peaches, which have been in 
heavy demand. The consumption of peaches has been 
enormous in recent months, and packers are now figur- 
ing on an increased output for 1928. The outlook is 
for a very heavy crop and there is little chance that it 
can be handled in its entirety. The problem now to be 
worked out is that of handling as much of it as possible 
and of insuring growers a higher price than was re- 
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ceived last year, at the same time keeping prices to the 
public at a level which will insure a continued heavy 
consumption. ‘That price is not the sole consideration 
in the purchase of canned fruits is clearly shown in the 
heavy demand for California canned pears. A fair- 
sized pack was put up last year, but this has been 
moved in practically its entirety at prices well above 
those received for peaches and apricots, and several 
hundred thousand more cases could have been sold had 
they been available. Pears struck the public fancy 
and the taste of consumers was not stampeded to fruits 
offered at lower prices. In the rush for peaches, pears 
and Hawaiian pineapple apricots have been rather neg- 
lected, and have not moved off as well as was expected, 
with the result that there is a surplus. However, the 
situation in regard to this fruit is clearing, as the crop 
promises to be light in many sections. 


Peaches—The committee named recently by Gov- 
ernor C. C. Young to make a survey of the prospective 
peach crop has commenced its duties, and expects to 
have an estimate of the probable tonnage ready by the 
end of May. The peach-growing sections of the State 
have been divided into thirty-one districts, and in each 
district will be a sub-committee composed of canners’ 
field men and prominent growers. These will supple- 
ment the reports of individual growers with orchard 
inspection. There are about 85,000 acres of canning 
peaches in California, and about 6,000 peach growers. 
Questionnaires are being sent to growers asking the 
acreage devoted to canning peaches, the varieties and 
the probable size of the deliverable crop. 


Mass-meetings are being held in the cling peach 
growing districts of the State to devise ways and 
means of stimulating the demand for canned paeches, 
and at Marysville the formation of Sutter Peaches, 
Inc., has been announced by F. E. Laney, Arthur 
Coats, A. A. McMullen, V. M. Cassidy, F. W. Mc- 
Kechnie, Jr., E. M. Smith and John L. Steward. 

Prof. B. H. Crocheron, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, strikes a hopeful note in a recent summary of 
economic conditions, and suggests that while there has 
been overplanting in some specialty fruit crops, the 
outlook is that markets are developing which will care 
for everything that can be grown. He bases his opin- 
ions on the fact that there is but a limited area in 
which the choicest peaches, pears, apricots and oranges 
can be grown; that these fruits are luxuries and that 
they will be used more and more widely as countries 
recover from their post-war depression; that consum- 
ers are steadily increasing; that California is organ- 
ized and is able to meet crises more quickly than most 
other places; that the Orient, with its immense popu- 
lattion, will eventuaily become our customer, and that 
California prosperity has been built upon the perma- 
nent and tangible assets of a phenomenal soil and ben- 
eficent climate. 

Coast Notes—Dr. Charles H. Gilbert, internation- 
ally known fisheries expert, passed away at Palo Alto, 
Cal., Cal., April 20, at the age of 69 years. During his 
life he had been connected at various times and in 
various ways with the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries, and at the time of his death was engaged in a 
study for the Bureau of the Alaskan salmon packing 
industry to determine the amount of salmon that could 
safely be aken from streams without depleting the 
stock permanently. He assisted in making a survey 
of the fisheries resources on the Pacific Coast for the 
census of 1880, and served on the International Fish- 
eries Commission in 1900. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,”’ 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Steady Buying of Staples Continues—Jobbers “Scary” About 
Futures — No Changes in Tomato Prices — Taking Corn 
Very Lightly—Peas in Fair Demand—Salmon Holds 
Its Advance—No Rush for New Asparagus— 

Better Canned Fruit Movement— 

Larger Pack of Tuna 


New York, May 3, 1928. 

TEADY BUYING—A steady buying movement of staple 

canned foods has continued in evidence locally during the 

week, but there have been no developments of more than 
passing interest. With the season nearing a close, it is not, per- 
haps, as much a sellers’ market as was the case a month or so 
ago, but the change is due almost entirely to the reputed plans 
of the packers for heavy production this year. 

Futures—Whether or not the situation respecting futures 
has been actually portrayed, there is no question but that job- 
bers are “scary” on new-pack canned foods, and it takes a good 
broker indeed to line up business on new packs, unless he is rep- 
resenting a packer who will accept business at almost any 
figure bid, in which case he is no longer a good broker. While 
leading spirits in the canning trade have been talking the ne- 
cessity for caution in packing operations this season, it seems 
to be generally felt that the rank and file of the canners will 
give little heed to this advice, and that heavy production will be 
witnessed. With this belief prevalent, it is but natural that 
buyers would hold off the market, and avoid buying futures at 
opening prices when everything, to their way of thinking, points 
to heavy production with a probable breaking of market prices 
after the coming season gets into its swing. Of course, there is 
always the possibility that overproduction talk is being unduly 
stressed, in which case it will be the distributors, and not the 
canners, left holding the bag. 

Tomatoes—The market on Southern packs has been without 
quotable change this week. Prompt shipment offerings continue 
at 55c for standard 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s and $3.50 to $3.75 
for 10s, with not all packers willing to book at these figures. 
Futures are easy, ranging 47% to 50c for 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.15 
for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s, all f.o0.b.canneries. Indiana toma- 
toes hold at 85c cannery for standard 2s and $1.30 for 3s, with 
futures quotable at 85c on 2s, $1.30 on 3s, and $4 on 10s, with 
little buying being done. 

Corn—Buyers are splitting their orders as much as possible 
to avoid giving the market any appearance of strength, and this 
kind of buying has had its effect. Canners are now willing to 
accept $1.07% a dozen, against the recent $1.10 market, and 
buyers are bidding $1.05. Futures are about at bottom at 87%4c 
on standard 2s. Western packers are reported booking prompt 
shipment standard corn at 95c, a drop of 5c per dozen from re- 
cent going prices, with futures 90c in most cases, and 2%c 
under this figure in others. Fancy corn is steadier. 


Peas—Southern 4s Alaskas still command $1.12% per dozen, 
with a fair amount of buying going on. Futures are not coming 
in for much consideration, although a number of Southern pack- 
ers have opened at rather low levels. Wisconsin is expected to 
make or break the pea market this season. Reports from pack- 
ing centers indicate that a heavy increase in the acreage is 
being made, and while canners are reported making an effort to 
discourage overpacking, it is by no means certain that this effort 
will be successful. The unfortunate phase of these “cautioning” 
activities is that each packer so cautioned immediately begins to 
look for the “nigger in the woodpile,” and more than half sus- 
pects that the canners voicing the warning are looking for a 
good market and endeavoring to have their competitors hold 
down producction so they can step up operations. What the 
canning industry needs is either more faith or more mergers. 

Salmon—Buyers have thoroughly tested out the latest ad- 
vance in pink salmon prices on the Coast, with no appreciable 
success. Packers who put their prices on up to $1.85 recently 
are adhering to that figure, and while a few outside brands can 
still be picked up at $1.80, the largest factors are firmly main- 
taining their lists. Buying for Coast shipment remains quiet. 
Reds are still easy on the Coast, however, and can be had in 
quantities at $2.90, although many holders name a $3.00 mini- 
mum. Buyers have given up looking for bargains in chums, 
owing to the great scarcity of this grade. Consumer demand in 


the local territory is better, and the market tone is somewhat 
stiffer. 

Asparagus—Conservative buying of new pack asparagus 
has been noted locally, jobbers being in no rush to load up wit 
Green “grass,” it is understood, is still in good sup- 


new packs. 
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ply from last year’s pack, and present buying interest is center- 
ing mainly on white grades. 

_Spot Fruits—There is a better movement in spot California 
fruits, and it is understood that a little additional business in 
Coast shipment stocks has been put through. Buyers are recon- 
ciled to paying canners’ list prices on most items, but still find 
it possible to shade on apricots, which apparently are not clean- 
ing up as readily as other fruits. There have been no develop- 
ments of importance in the new pack situation. 

Pineapple—Both sliced and crushed grades are coming in 
for a better retail outlet, and jobbers are picking up odd lots on 
the spot position to round out their assortments. Prices are 
firm on all grades and sizes, both here and on the Coast. 

Tuna—Advices from the Coast indicate that the pack of 
tuna this year is expected to be larger than was the case last 
season, and buyers are deferring purchasing operations until 
later on in the season, when the situation has clarified further. 
Spot stocks are not large, and the market holds about steady. 

Future Beans—There has been quite a good deal of buying 
of stringless beans on future contracts. With future 2s offering 
at 90c, against the current cannery price of $1.45, and with a 
complete cleanup of 1927 packs in sight, futures are an attrac- 
tive proposition, and buyers would not be surprised to see the 
market move up a peg. : 

Spinach—New pack southern spinach has come in for fair 
inquiry. The market remains steady at 95c for 2s, $1.30 for 
2s, $1.40 for 3s and $4.50 for 10s, all at canneries. 

No. 10 Goods—There is a more active inquiry for No. 10 
fruits and vegetables, and jobbers are getting their stocks in 
shape for the summer trade. Summer resort buying of this size 
is just beginning to get under way, this class of buying having 
become an important factor in the local jobbing market during 
recent years. 

Sardines—Warmer weather has stimulated the demand for 
sardines, and the market remains in firm position. Stocks of 
Maine pack are not large, and the new canning season has not 
been very productive as yet. Jobbers in the South and South- 
west are reported to be large buyers of sardines at present. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of “‘The Canning Trade’’ 


Oyster Prices Advanced—Alabama Oyster Canners Will Not 
Operate Far Into May—Shrimp Scarce—Spot Shrimp 
Gone—Bean Crop a Disturbing Factor to Growers— 

Pack Will Not Be Up To Early Expectations. 

Turnip Greens Canners About Through 

. Mobile, Ala., May 3, 1928. 

LABAMA Oyster Canners Advance Price—Due to a small 
A pack of oysters in Alabama, which naturally runs up the 

overhead and cost of production, the factories will not 
find the oyster pack very profitable this year, and the prices of 
oysters were advanced on May 1st 10c per dozen on 4-ounce and 
5-ounce cans and 20c per dozen on 8-ounce and 10-ounce cans. 

It is not certain that this is all that the oysters are going to 
advance, and maybe after May 5th, when the final figures of the 
total pack for the Southern States on the Gulf Coast are avail- 
able, the prices may go even higher. It is a foregone conclusion 
that the 1928 oyster pack of the Southern States on the Gulf 
is less than the 1927 pack, but how much the final figures will 
tell and no doubt fix the price. 

_ The oysters being so bulky and heavy, they are very expen- 
sive to handle, and while a sea food factory may cover operat- 
ing expenses on a daily pack of about 30 barrels of shrimp, this 
same factory could not do as well on 150 barrels of oysters, be- 
cause there is so much wasted bulk in the shell of the oyster. 
Ordinarily 15 cans to the barrel is a good yield of oysters in Al- 
abama, whereas a barrel of shrimp will yield about 160 No. 1 
cans, and while the price of one barrel of shrimp is about nine 
times more than a barrel of oysters, yet the yield and the less 
expense of handling the shrimp will offset the higher price of 
the raw material. 

The Alabama oyster canning factories will continue to can 
oysters, but they will hardly operate longer than the first week 
in May, because the oysters are commencing to get milky, and, 
due to heavy rains, the water in Mobile Bay is mighty fresh, and 
is getting so fresh now that it is threatening to kill the oysters. 
If the strong south and southeast winds in May don’t hurry up 
and come to drive the salt water from the Gulf in the Bay and 
back up the fresh water in the rivers, the freshet is liable to 
prove disastrous to the oysters and kill them on the reefs. 


The following are the prices of oysters, f. o. b. cannery, 


4-0z. cans, $1.35 per dozen; 5-oz. cans, $1.45 per dozen; 8-oz. 
cans, $2.70, and 10-oz. cans, $2.90. 
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Shrimp Continues Scarce and a Small Advance in Price— 
Shrimp has been extremely scarce here this month and at times 
so scarce that there was not enough caught to supply the local 
raw market and the local dealers had to draw from other sec- 
tions for their supply. 

The canning factories have had very few shrimp to pack 
and as the stock of wet packed shrimp is completely wiped out 
in this section and very few dry pack shrimp left, the spring 
pack of shrimp, which is considerably delayed now, will be sold 
as “spots,” just as it is packed and there is little probability that 
there will be any future delivery orders booked, unless there 
happens to be an extraordinary big run of spring shrimp which 
is possible, but hardly probable. 

The bare condition of the shrimp market no doubt has 
boosted the price of shrimp to where is a way looks problematic. 
If a packer had some shrimp on hand, wet packed, he no doubt 
could ship them out in small lots at $1.75 for mediums and $2 
for fancy No. 1 cans, but a conservative average price at this 
time is $1.50 per dozen for No. 1 mediums, and $1.70 to $1.75 for 
No. 1 fancy shrimp, and this is no doubt what the buyers of the 
first good strike of shrimp will have to pay. There is some 
indications of the shrimp coming on the beach now and a strike 
is expected at any time. 


Stringless Beans Crop a Conundrum—This is one crop that 
has everybody guessing. One day you hear encouraging reports 
on crop conditions and the next day the fellow takes it all back, 
and he is as pessimistic about the bean crop yield as some of 
the drys are about the nomination of Al Smith. 

However, one thing that all seem to agree on is that the 
pack of stringless beans is going to be delayed, and will hardly 
start before the last week in May. The canneries will not get 
any of the early planted beans, which is a produce crop, and the 
indications are that the produce market will use up all of that 
crop, and maybe more too. 


In other years when weather conditions were favorable and 
the demand slack a part of this early planting for the produce 
market went to the packers, but with the big demand for beans 
by the produce people and the small crop available, there is no 
chance of the canning factories geting any of this first crop and 
they will have to depend altogether on the later crops planted 
for them, which will not come in until the last week in May. 


The heavy rains and cold weather that we’ve had have re- 
tarded the growth of the plants and this is bound to reduce the 
yield; therefore after boiling down all reports, it is safe to 
state at this time that the crop yield throughout southern Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana will be affected fully 30 
per cent. 

This has not as yet had a tendency to boost the price up, 
but it has made the packers slack up on their sale campaign and 
turn their atention to the tabulation of their orders and begin 
to figure where they are going to begin and leave off in case the 
worse should come and they are caught with a bunch of unfilled 
orders on account of a short crop yield. 


Following the heavy rain on Thursday, we had a light 
frost Friday night and Saturday in this section and the next 
day every grower, fieldman and factoryman was wrong. They 
were as cheerful as the manager of a baseball team that had 
just lost a 2 to 1 game that he had cinched up to the ninth 
inning. Fortunately for all concerned, the weather has mod- 
erated and with it springs sparks of new life in the plants and 
those directly or indirectly dependent on them for their welfare. 

The demand for means continues very good and prices re- 
main the same, which are as follows, f. 0. b. cannery: No. 1 ex- 
standard cut stringless beans, $1.10 per dozen; No. 2% ex-stand- 
dard cut stringless beans, $1.35 per dozen; No. 10 ex-standard 
cut stringless beans, $5.25 per dozen. 

Turnip Greens—The canneries have caught up with their 
orders, and those that are still packing turnip greens will stop 
this week, and the few cases on hand will not remain long on 
hand unsold. Prices remain the same and are as follows, f. 0. b. 
factory: No. 2 turnip greens, $1.10 per dozen; No. 2% turnip 
greens, $1.35 per dozen; No. 10 turnip greens, $5.25 per dozen. 

Mobile Canner in the East—Mr. A. P. Dorgan, Jr., president 
of the Dorgan-McPhillips Packing Corporation, Mobile, Ala., 
who are the largest packers of sea foods and vegetables in this 
section, is on his annual visit to the East, and is calling on his 
agents and the trade in general in the interest of his firm. 
The Dorgan-McPhillips Packing Corporation operate sea food 
canneries in Dauphin Island, Ala., Bayou La Batre, Ala., Biloxi, 
Miss., and Golden Meadow, La., and vegetable canneries in 
Bayou La Batre, Ala., Bucatunna, Miss., Laurel, Miss., and Bo- 
galusa, La. Their brands, which are very popular all over the 
country and some foreign countries, include the ‘Miss-Lou” line, 
which is a very good seller. 
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THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘*The Canning Trade.”’ 
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Season Two Weeks Late—Strawberries Hurt—Tomato Acreage 
Will Equal Last Year’s—Good Selling of Tomatoes. 
Prices Mainly Steady—Futures Inactive—Some 
Canners Sold Up on Future Beans. 

Consumer Demand Good 


Springfield, Mo., May 3, 1928. 


EATHER—tThe temperature during the past week aver- 
W aged below normal, and some heat was necessary in homes 

and offices. We also had some rainfall and cloudy days. 
The kind of weather which prevailed throughout the entire 
month of April justifies the statement that the spring season in 
the Ozarks is at least two weeks later than usual. 


Strawberries—The Strawberry fields in Northwest Arkansas 
were considerably damaged by the weather during the month of 
April. A 50 per cent yield is about all that is now expected. 
The fields of strawberries in Southwest Missouri were not so far 
advanced as the fields in Arkansas, hence the damage to the 
Missouri fields seems to have been very slight. A good yield is 
expected here in Missouri, but the crop will come in a little 
later than usual. If no unusual weather conditions come up, 
the quality of berries from the Ozarks will be up to the usual 
high standard. 

Tomato Plant Beds—Tomato plants are now appearing in 
the open plant beds which were seeded early This means that 
there will not be any plants large erough to set in the fields 
before May 15th to 20th. We hear of instances where growers 
sowed additional plant beds only last week. As a rule, it is not 
safe for tomato growers to set plants in the fields in the Mis- 
souri Ozarks earlier than May 15th. It is sometimes as late as 
June 5th to 10th before the work of setting plants in the fields 
has been completed. 


Probable Tomato Acreage—There are indications now that 
the tomato acreage in the Arkansas Ozarks will be very close 
around the total of last year. In the Missouri Ozarks it seems 
evident that the total tomato acreage will not be more than 75 
per cent as compared with last year, and it might be a little less 
than the percentage mentioned. When these facts are consid- 
ered, it is evident that there will be no possibility of a big pack 
of tomatoes put into the cans here in the Ozark packing district 
this year. 

Spot Sales—A good many cars of spot tomatoes were sold 
during the past week, although the business was largely in 
single carlots, and principally in No. 2 cans. The total sales of 
spot tomatoes for the month of April were probably greater than 
for any month since the close of the packing season. Inquiries 
and orders are coming in for some sizes canned tomatoes that 
are not now obtainable in any part of the Ozark packing district. 


Spot Prices—Most all sales of 2s standards, good dependable 
packs, during the past week were made at 75c, f. 0. b. shipping 
points. There were a few scattered cars sold for slightly less, 
but the lower prices were brought about on account of the con- 
dition of the cans or the irregularity of the quality. It appears 
to us that the small number of canners holding spot tomatoes at 
this date are somewhat firmer in their ideas of market prices 
than has been the case any time for several months past. The 
following may be considered today’s market prices on spot to- 
matoes in Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks: No. 1 standard, 10 oz., if 
obtainable, 55c; 2s standards, 75c; 2s extra standards, 80c; 2%s 
standards, if obtainable, $1.10; 3s standards, $1.15 to $1.20; 10s 
standards, $3.75, f.o0.b. shipping points wherever sizes wanted 
are obtained. 


We are quite sure that it would not be possible for anyone to 
buy today in the )vark packing district a straight carload of 
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spot tomatoes in No. 1 standard, 10 oz., or a straight carload of 
No. 2% standards. It is somewhat uncertain about these two 
sizes being obtainable in the Ozarks in any quantity, whatever. 


Future Tomatoes—We consider the demand for future toma- 
toes quite inactive. This is somewhat surprising when consid- 
eration is given to the extreme low prices at which some canners 
would be willing to book orders for futures in both Missouri and 
Arkansas. No one canner in the district would care to sell more 
than a limited number of cars for future delivery at prevailing 
market prices. It would be possible, however, to confirm sales 
of future tomatoes in a limited way at the following minimum 
prices: No. 1 standards, 10 oz., 47%4c to 50c; No. 303 cans, 70c; 
No. 2 standards, 75c; No. 2Y, standards, $i, $1.05, and $1.10; 
No. 3 standards, packed on future orders only, $1. 20; No. 10 
standards, $3.50 to $3.75, f. o. b. factory points. Unless buyers 
who expect to continue handling tomatoes in No. 3 cans get 
their orders in on future purchases, they will likely be disap- 
pointed and not be able to draw any supply of this size from 
either Missouri or Arknasas, if such buyers depend upon mak- 
ing spot purchases when this size is needed. It might be proper 
here to state that we observe a stronger or firmer undertone in 
the market prices on future tomatoes. Buyers who delay their 
purchases of future tomatoes, are the ones who are taking the 
big risk, and they may in the end pay dearly for their seeming 
indifference. 


Future Green Beans—We are informed that several can- 
ners in the Ozark packing district have sold for future delivery 
about all the green beans that they care to sell on the basis of 
their opening prices. There are other canners, however, who 
would still take a limited business, and they are holding the 
prices absolutely firm, and are declining offers that come to 
them at cut prices. The actual acreage of green beans for this 
year’s pack cannot be determined definitely for about two weeks. 
This refers, however, to the spring crop. There are two or 
three canners who contract an acreage of green beans for fall 
pack, but this is never very extensive. W quote today’s market 
prices on No. 2 standard cut stringless green beans, 90c; No. 
10 standards, cut, $4.50; No. 2 extra standards, cut, 95c; No. 
10 extra standards, cut, $4.75. The pack of whole green beans 
will be quite limited, and same will run extra standard to near 
fancy quality, No. 2 size, 95c to $1; No. 10 size, $5.50 to $5.75. 
It is quite doubtful about any straight cars of whole beans 
being obtainable in the Ozarks. These whole beans must be 
bought for shipment in cars with cut beans. There are some 
bean canners here in the Ozarks who pack as high quality beans 
as you can find almost anywhere, and the canners prices for 
future delivery should certainly be very atractive to the average 
buyer who usually draws any supply of canned foods from the 
Ozark packing district. 


Canners’ Corporations—The two Arkansas Canners’ Cor- 
porations, one with headquarters in Fayetteville, and the other 
at Green Forest, are holding their usual weekly meetings. One 
Canners’ Corporation has been formed here in Missouri, with 
headquarters at Monett. Another Canners’ Corporation is now 
under way, which will have headquarters at Springfield. Can- 
ners are expecting to realize material benefits from the forma- 
tion of these corporations, the details of which we are not in 
position to set out. 


General Business—We are unable to see any perceptible 
improvement in general business. Maybe this is apparentiy 
due to the backward spring season. There seems to be a 
splendid retail demand for canned foods of all kinds, and this 
demand will continue unti! the consumers begin to draw fresh 
vegetables from their gardens. 


New Factories—We learn of the promotion of a few new 
canning factories at several different points in the States of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, and in localities where they have not 
heretofore had any canning factories in operation. This is a 
little surprising when we stop to consider that a goodly number 
of canning factories previously operated in the Missouri-Arkan- 
sas Ozarks will stand idle this year. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


in relation to a possible potential monopoly of the Ameri- 

can grocery industry on the part of a few of the big 
chains has come in for renewed interest asa result of the recent 
convention of the American Wholesale Grocers Association of 
Cincinnati, during which consideration of chain activities played 
a prominent part. 

According to news reports from Cincinnati, the American 
has invited the National Wholesale Grocers Association to join 
with them in supporting a research bureau which will conduct 
investigations into chain store activities. While nothing has 
been officially announced with respect to the National’s attitude 
toward this bureau, it is not believed in trade circles that the 
latter will see its way clear to join in the movement launched 
by the American. 

The National Wholesale Grocers Association last year asked 
the Federal Trade Commission to call a trade practice submitted 
conference, with the idea of having various trade practices 
which have been brought into question submitted to the Commis- 
sion for a ruling as to their legality. To date practically all of 
the interests in the food industry have gotten behind the move- 
ment, and it is believed that the chains will lend their co-opera- 
tion when the conference is called. No date has been set as yet 
by the Commission, but it is expected that some announcement 
will be forthcoming from Washington shortly for the meeting. 

This conference, it is believed, will bring to light the prac- 
tices of the chains which are most complained about by compet- 
ing grocery interests, and it is felt that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearing will get at the same problems which the Amer- 
ican proposes to tackle with a special research bureau. 

There is no question but that the various issues precipitated 
by some of the practices and alleged practices of the chains are 
heading for a definite show-down. Interests among the whole- 
sale grocery trade do not see any hope of “clipping the wings” 
of the chains unless they can prove conspiracy in buying opera- 
tions, during which manufacturers may have entered into un- 
lawful agreements with the buyers to extend them certain 
prices and privileges and to deny these same concessions to any 
other buyers. Whether or not such conspiracy exists, or can be 
proved if it does exist, is a moot question. 

A development of unusual interest last week was the intro- 
duction of a bill into the House by Represetnative Stobbs, of 
Massachusetts, calling for an investigation into chain store prac- 
tices. This measure, H. R. Bill 13,148, is entitled “A Bill to In- 
vestigate the Practices of the Chain Store Organizations,” and 
reads: “Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, that 
the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, directed to 
investigate and report the facts in relation to the practices of 
the so-called chain-store organizations in reference to the pur- 
chase and the sale of mercchandise and whether any such prac- 
tices constitute a violation of the Federal anti-trust laws.” 

J. H. McLaurin, in a talk at the Cincinnati convention two 
weeks ago, said in part: “Already the people of this nation are 
becoming aroused to the impending chain store manace. Through 
state legislation they are seeking to make the chain stores bear 
a more equitable share of taxation. This is a movment that has 
just started but has already gone far and will go further. Al- 
ready, too, the question of insane price-cutting is under investi- 
gation by the Federal Trade Commission on its own motion as 
a representative of the people. Such unsound practices and 
such economic waste as are going on in the food trade today, 
with the chain stores seeking, by the exercise of brutal strength 
to relegate the ordinary American citizen to a subservient place 
in our trade life, call loudly for the application of the power of 
the people.” 

An Example—Chain stores as yet are silent on the various 
charges registered against them, but considerable publicity fa- 
vorable to the chain grocers has made its appearance during 
recent weeks. An especially interesting article of this type re- 
cently appeared in the Wall Street Journal, the article advancing 
the claim that prices charged by the average retail grocer are 
20 per cent above those charged by the chains, and pointing out 
that the logical field for the live independent is in specialized 
service. 

The article in question declares that it scarcely can be dis- 
puted that the chain store does bring merchandise to the con- 
sumer at lower prices than are obtainable through other methods 
of distribution. An example of this, it is added, may be found 
in a comparison of the current prices of a typical chain grocery 
store with those collected by a government agenccy as repre- 
sentative of the average price level of the country. The fol- 
lowing tabulation is cited as giving the comparative cost of gro- 
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series used annually by the average family at prices of the aver- 
age grocer and those of a representative chain stre: 


Estimated 


x Average 

quantity used Prices of 
annually by Average Representative 

; average family* grocer’s prices* System 
Ps Price Amount Price Amount 
ilk, evaporat 77 15 oz.cans $0.115 $8.86 $0.111 $8.55 
Milk, fresh 377 quarts -140 47.18 -130 43.81 
Butter : 66 pounds 5.15 33.99 -469 30.95 
Nutmargarine 6 pounds -280 1.68 +237 1.42 
Oleo margarine 16 pounds 2.80 4.48 -260 4.16 
Cheese (colored 12 pounds .369 4.43 327 3.92 
ard 34 pounds -188 6.39 157 5.34 
oa No. 1 9 pounds -250 2.25 -248 2.23 
61d 369 22.51 -298 
Brea 531 pounds -93 49.38 -063 33.45 
Flour 264 pounds 055 14.52 -052 13.99 
Cornmeal 64 pounds -052 2.81 -037 2.00 
atmea 41 pounds -090 3.69 -080 3.28 
Cornflakes 7 8 oz. pkg. -098 -69 -079 -55 
Farina..... 7 28 oz. pkg. -254 1.78 .178 1.25 
Macaroni 23 pounds -200 4.60 -190 4.37 
Beans, navy. 22 pounds -094 2.07 -082 1.80 
ice. 35 pounds -107 3.75 -080 2.80 
Potatoes 704 pounds -042 29.57 -031 21.82 
Onions 66 pounds -078 5.15 -062 4.09 
Baked beans 7 No. 2 cans -115 -81 -085 -60 
Corn « 10 No. 2 cans 1.55 1.55 -100 1.00 
Peas. 10 No. 2 cans -167 1.67 -119 1.19 
Red salmon 9 1 poundcans .323 2.91 -279 2.51 
Tomatoes 16 No. 2 cans -120 1.92 -101 1.62 
Sugar, granulated 147 pounds .074 10.88 -067 9.85 
Tea 8 pounds -775 6.20 -613 4.90 
Coffee. 40 pounds -476 19.04 -361 14.44 
Francs 11 pounds -157 1.73 1.36 
isins 9 pounds 1.30 1.19 
Oranges 7 dozen -502 3.51 571 4.00 

for average 
amily for items listed............ 01. 

Annual saving at chain store — =e 
prices on above items.............. 50.68 

Per cent. of saving on pur- . 
chase at chain stores........... 20.22% 
*Labor Review, September, 1927. vena 


The same grocery chain has figured a price index comparable to the retail 
food index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics back to 1914, using the average 
prices published by the Bureau for 1914 as its base, and there has been a 
uniform spread of from 10 to 20 points between the two indices in favor of 
the chain throughout the period, as shown by the accompanying chart.” 


New Orleans Next—With the convention of the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association passing into history, interest is 
now centering on the forthcoming meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers and National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, to be held in New Orleans June 11-13. New Orleans, 
geographically, is one of the prime distributing points of the 
country, the largest in the South, and is the home of many pack- 
ing houses and food manufacturers. It has been years since the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association has gone so far south 
for its meeting, and it is expected that the gathering will attract 
a large attendance. 

New York Jobbers Meet—The New York Wholesale Gro- 
cers Associaion held its fortieth annual convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York city, during the closing week in April. 
The convention was in many respects the most successful in the 
history of the organization. The convention adopted resolutions 
condemning unfair trade practices; endorsing the New York 
State arbitration law as “a workable statute which has stood the 
test of time and court decisions;” condemning effors to interfere 
with the sale of common household drugs and proprietary med- 
icines by retail grocers and general merchants; favoring tax re- 
duction; endorsing the quality canned foods campaign, and “in 
our endeavor to aid the independent retail grocer and bring 
about greater efficiency in the distribution of food products we 
urge adoption of the improved store plan as a most necessary 
step in increasing the sale of grocery products.” There were 
close to 700 persons in attendance at the annual banquet of the 
Association. 


The American’s Resolutions—A number of resolutions of 
general interest to the trade were adopted by the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association at its recent convention. Among 
them were the following: 

Advocated the keeping of proper cost accounting data to 
insure a fair profit on each item. 

Condemned the allowance to retail grocers of trade dis- 
counts beyond those given wholesalers by the manufacturers. 

Sales by wholesale grocers only at price levels returning a 
profit over and above the cost of the goods and operating ex- 

enses. 
" Advocated the sale of all merchandise f. 0. b. jobber’s ware- 
house, except within the town or city limits in which the jobber 
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or his branch house is situated. In sales from branch house 
sales the jobber may quote a delivered price or equalize freight 
cost with the nearest jobbing point. Customer to bear trans- 
portation charge where goods are delivered by jobber’ s trucck, 
the charge for this being plainly stated on the invoice. 


Expressed opposition of free deals and manufacturers’ 
bonuses to jobber’s salesmen. 

Condemned allowance of rebates or subsidies to retail gro- 
cers or their clerks. 

Disapproved drop shipments. 

Endorsed necessity for strict compliance with cash discount 
terms and suggested discounts offered retailers not exceed those 
obtained by the wholesalers from the manufacturers. 

Urged compliance with all terms and conditions of future 
contracts. 

Condemned extension of discriminatory prices between dif- 
ferent purchasers. 

Disapproved allowance of quantity discount to retailer in 
any amount greater than that allowed jobbers by manufactu- 
rers. 

Condemned practice of offering goods below cost or at cost 
to force competitor from field. 


Condemned adoption by manufacturers of distribution plan 
making use of either wholesale or retail grocer, but not both. 


Western Jobbers Disband—The Iowa-Nebraska-Minnesota 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association will disband April 30, according 
to announcement by John Melhop, Jr., secretary of the organiza- 
tion for the past 28 years. The “organization winds up its 
affairs co-incidental with the retirement of Mr. Melhop as sec- 
retary, and is due to the disinclination of the jobbers to go 
afield for a new secretary. “It was decided,” says Mr. Melhop’s 
announcement, “that rather than continue the association as 
now organized with a new secretary, it would be better for 
members to confine their association activities to what might be 
accomplished by local or zone organizations, such as Northern 
Iowa, Southern Minnesota, Southwestern Iowa and Nebraska, 
together with the help of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, which covers thoroughly matters of national concern, 
and, during State legislative sessions, matters pertaining to leg- 
islation in the various States.” 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FROM 
ONE SOURCE 


Washer 

Whether you are canning peas, corn, 
tomatoes or fruit, our standard equip- 
ment will meet your requirements. 
Back of our engineers is a complete 
plant equipment and years of successful 
experience in designing and making can- 
ning equipment. If you need special 
equipment, we can build it. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


PERL RLIN HAPMAN 


MACHINERY 
A Single Unit or A te Canning Plant’ 
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— Too Late To CLassiry — 


FOR SALE— 


7 40x60 closed kettles, Baltimore style, complete 
with crates, thermometers, steam gauges, & c., each 
$125.00 

1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 

3 Model M Sprague Corn Cutters, "each $200.00 

1 Right System Tomato Scalder, $200.00. 

1 Harris Hoist with 50 ft. cable and track, $200.00 

1 Fairbanks double action Steam Pump, 2 inch suct- 
ion, $75.00 

1 Sprague Pulper, $200.00 

| Sprague Tomato Steamer, $150.00 

1 Kern Finisher, $150.00 

1 25h. p. Steam Engine, $200.00 

25 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, per bu. 
$4.00. Large quantity of Conveyor Chain for convey- 
ing raw corn, Bevel Gears, Head Shafts, Sprockets 
and Pulleys. 


Address Box A-1557 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED - Processor and Factory Superintendent for Canning 


factory in Ontario, state age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 


Address Box B-1583 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—A practical man is seeking a permanent 
connection with a first class canner as sales manager. Experi- 
enced in sales and production. 


Address Box-B 1580 care of The Canning Trade. 


The Indiana Salter 


Fills A Long Felt 
Want 


It operates by the 
use of the can only 


Either Filled 
or 
Empty 


Will function 
in either 
Direction 


Insures 
Uniformity 


Dispenses Salt of 
or Sugar Flavor 
No Waste 


Use ‘‘CLEVO”’ which is heat, acid and rust resisting. 


INDIANAPOLIS [ANGSENKAMP INDIANA 


— 
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excel Our Labels 
Designs _ are the Thghes est Standard 
ro) f Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = a Grade. e 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
IReochester, N'Y. 


fF 


Peas, String Beans, Beets, Spinach, 


There isa MONITOR Blancker 
for them all. Many of our models 
will handle several different stocks ger: 
but each stock has individuality 
and we plan the machines to meet 
that condition. 


Gentle in its action, low steam 
and water consumption, durable in 
service, the MONITOR Blanchers 
lack nothing that a GOOD Blancher 
should have. You of course, want 
aGOOD Blancher. The answer is 
obvious. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Rebine & Co. Ine Balto, Me 


Jno. R. Gray Inc.. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. 


San Francisco Cal. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. oO. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Cannon Supply Company 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 


| 
— 
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AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLUID 
‘“‘The Golden Band’”’ 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 
fect Sealing Compound — and 
be safe. 


> 
TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 

May is the last month in which 
we can allow you a special sea- 
sonal discount . . . . the 
new TOWSEND Sring Bean 
Cutter is supplying a very grati- 
tying demand and it would be 
well to send us your enquiry 


NOW. 
“Your bean, Burton, & Co. 
t 
when you inetell a TOWNSEND Rome, N. Y. 


(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the he patentee) 


Advantages of = bu. ham- 
pers over field crates: 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

— Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 


Give usa chance to prove 
our claim... 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You'll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are weicome. 


DANGEROUS WORDS 


“You look like a fool,” thundered the disgusted 
man to his son just returned from college. “More and 
more like a conceited, harebrained, helpless fool, every 
year.” 

Just then an acquaintance of the old gentleman 
entered the office and saw the youth. 

“Hello, Jack; back, eh?” exclaimed the visitor. 
“You’re more and more like your father every year.” 

“Yes,” said Jack; “that’s what the governor’s just 
been telling me.” 


(PI ODO 


SERVICE 
Traveler—It’s a nuisance; these trains are always 
late. 
Official—But, my dear sir, what would be the use 


of our waiting rooms if they were on time ?—Path- 
finder. 


EASILY SATISFIED 
Disgusted Motorist—Lend me a shoulder, will 
you? 
“Gosh, y’ ain’t gonna try to push it clean to a gar- 
radge, be ye?” 
“No. If I only can get it as far as that cliff, that’s 
all I ask.” 


A GOOD REASON 
“So you are using balloon tires now.” 
“Yes; they are easier on the pedestrians.” 


A REMINDER 

“The storm burst upon us so suddenly and vio- 
lently that we had no warning of its approach,” said 
the tornado victim, relating his experience to a friend. 
“In an instant the house was demolished and scattered 
to the four winds. How I escaped being torn to pieces 
I do not know. We—” 

“Holy Mackerel!” exclaimed Mr. Meeke, leaping to 
his feet. ‘That reminds me. I almost forgot to post 
a letter for my wife.” 


YOUNG OPUS 
“What's an operetta?” 
“Don’t be foolish; it’s a girl who works for the t2l- 
ephone company.” 


GOOD CAUSE 
“How did you become such a victim of wander- 
lust?” 
“From searching around for a place to park my 


” 


car. 


HELPING A SALE 
Cop—You are doing forty miles an hour. 
Motorist (whispering)—Sh-h, make it seventy; 
I’m trying to sell the car to this guy. 


40 

‘ 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. x. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
A Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. : 
cen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, ete. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
rte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
— See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. - 
ibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. — 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. : 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Eastern Shore Can Co., Hurlock, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 


F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Iiinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 

Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
#yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mchy., Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Maehines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
fg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. R 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
in-Ch an Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler 
Pag See Power Plant Equipment. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. . 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

NSURANCE, Canners’. 
desea Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., a Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 2 
"Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y._ 
U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 

Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 

MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Roxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed .» Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes. Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Go., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. » 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed snae. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 


Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’ Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
Tanks, 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“Slaysman”’ Junior 
Gang Slitter 


Especially adapted to cutting 
a series of strips. By adjust- 
ing cutters any desired width 
can be had. Cuts true and 
accurate without burs. 


Equipped with the well known 
Brown & Sharpe shears. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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© BETTER CONTINENTAL-CM COMPA -A- MAES BETTER-ANS CS COMPANY: MAES BETTER-CANS 


Maintaining a Service to Canners 
that 1s of inestimable value 
in producing 
Quality Foods 
Attractively Packed 


COAST TO COAST 


Symbol of Quality and Service 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


INC. 


CONTINENTAL CA: COMPA ING MAKES-BETTER CANS FACTOMES:FROM COAST-T0 CST CIT PASSAIC: BALTIMORE: ROANOKE CANONSBURG: DETROIT CHICAGO-ST LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO-SEATTLE SAN JOSE- LOSANGELES SERVICE 


CONTINENTAL: CS CONTINENTAL CA MAME COMP WANES BETTER 
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